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Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 
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HOMESTEAD GRAMOPHONE GO/ 


Carriago Paid, 


‘“‘Rum Tum-Tiddle Red Pepper Rag ”” siz otcavinct, 


12)xl2}x5din, 
und other popular “ Rags,” Coon songs and Dances ave perfectly rendered iia ks, 
‘y the Homestead Gramophone. The picce you want is given just as 
‘ou like it. Clear as a bell, right tempo, every word and inteunation 
ives. Everything good about the original is also found in tho Home- 
‘ead. No undercurrent grating, noisy jars to irritate. You simply 
‘ace the record on the turn table, start the mechanism, and you can have 
‘he most jovial time, most hearty laugh. So actual is the Humestead 
ndition, you can easily imagine yourself at the original performance. 
‘ily a truly good Gramophone can give this gratifying reality, and the 
Homestead is a truly good Gramophone, though its cost is merely 30/- 
sy Terms. A colossal contract with the greatest makers enables us to | 
‘Il you the Homestead at a price far below its merits. 2/6 Deposit gets 
‘| and your money is returned if you don’t like the machine. Write for 
Grand Catalogue now; don’t wait, don’t falter. Post that request to-day, 
ind you will be happy ever after. Valkyrie Records? Cash or credit. 
“e will be happy to forward Catalogue of Records on request. 
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a clear brain, a hearty appetite and a eee enreione 
good digestion are sure to follow. London, WC.” "iatabit 
Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ never causes griping or 
weakening effects. The safest and best tonic 


and digestive regulator. 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO Ltd.,‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 
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No. 1186. 
PREPARING FOR THE STRIKE. 

“yes, sir,’ said the lady principal of the 
college for girls, “we are proud of the thorongh 
athictic training we give our students, We sce 
that they have ev attention from competent 
instructors, and develop their physique along with 
their intcllect.”* 

“Um, yes,” observed the father. ‘“ You make 
them strong and lively, do you?” 

“That is one of our chief aims.” 

“Well, do you think you could educate Maria 
here, so that in time she will be strong enough to 
help her mother do the dish-washing when the 
cook is on strike 2” 


“(Covip you spare the time for an hour’s talk ?” 
“Certainly. My wife has just told me she’d be 
ready in a minute.” 


Fila: ‘Before going to sleep I have the habit 
of thinking over every unpleasant and spiteful 
thing that people have said to me during 
the day.” 

Bella: “That is an excellent thing for 
you to do, but how can you get along with 
to little sleep ? 


SORRY HE SPOKE, EH! 

A stout old gentleman was havi 
trouble with the telephone. He coul 
hear nothing but a confused jumble of 
sounds, and finally he became so ex- 
asperated that he shouted into the trans- 
mitter: 

“Who's the blithering idiot at the end 
of this line ? 

“He's not at this end,” answered a 
cvol, feminine voice. 


“Papa, mamma says that one-half the 
janie doesn’t know how the other half 
ives 2?” 

“Well, she shouldn’t blame herself, 
dear, it isn’t her fault.” 


“Ir it weren't for me my class in school 
would not have any standing at all,” said 
Charlie. 

“Nonsense,” said his aunt. ‘ Your 
mother says you are at the foot of it.” 

“T am,” said Charlie. ‘ How could it 
stand if it didn’t have a foot ?” 


NO VOICE IN THE MATTER. 
Severe Father: ‘Eileen, what is the 
. ‘caning of the diamond ring on your 
finger ?”? 

Wilful Daughter: “It means, pa 
that Jack has something to ask you that 
it will do no good to refuse.” 


Chemists “Perfumery? Yes, ma’am. How 
would you like our Bouquet de Gasoline, which 
will give everyone the impression that you own @ 
motor-car ?”? 

Customer : “Oh, that’s an old scent. Haven't 
you anything that smells like an aeroplane ?” 


Magistrate : “‘ And what was the prisoner doing?” 

Constable: “’E were ’avin’ a very ‘eated argu- 
tent with a eabdriver, yer worship.” 
ye errate : “But that doesn’t prove he was 
arunk.”? 

Constable: “ Ah! 
diiver there, yer worship ! 


a 
: SMART YOUTH. 
_ Dipy'r I see you holding my daughter's hand 
ies parlour last night ?”' exclaimed the irate 
wither, 

" Y-y-yes, sir,” stammered the youth. “I read 
in the paper the other day that the wrist contains 
tight bones, the palm five, and the fingers fourteen, 
and I was only trying to confirm the statement, sir.”? 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


But there worn’t no cab- | 


INTEREST@~ 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 5, 1918. 


CERTAINLY DID SOMETHING. 

Sue had made him a present of a pair of green, 
red, and blue carpet slippers for his first birthday 
en their marriage, and he was in ccstasies over 

em. 

“TI knew you'd like them, Harry,” she smiled, 
“if for no other reason than that I made them all 
myself.” 

“What!” exclaimed Harry. ‘“ You don’t mean 
to say that this is all your work ? Great Scott! 
What a genius of a wife I've married ! ”* 

“Of course," qualified the young wife, “I 
bought the uppers, and Mary sewed them together, 
and I got a man to sole them, but I put on the 
bows and did them up in the box—and, do you 
know, Harry, I think you ought to be very proud 
to have such a practical little wife.” 

And he was. 


‘* Waar does the busy bee teach us, Freddie ? 
** Not to go too near the hive, uncle.” . 


ey 


DEAD AS A DOOR-NAIL. 
Doctor (sitting at the bedside of Pat. who is ill): ‘'I'm afraid your 


is dead, 
‘at: “O’im not dead yet.” 
Maria : “Sh——, Pat, bil The doctor knows best.” 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., March 31. 

All women are natural-born beggars. For ten 
thousand years they have got what they wanted, not 
by earning it, but by asking for it. 

Tues., April 1. : , 

Poverty is a fascinating and elevating experience 
—to those who have not tried it. 

Wed., April 2. 

There are some things it’s nice to heat a man say, | 
though one can’t believe them. 

Thurs., April 3. . . 

Never lose your temper where a big man can find it, 
Fri., April 4. 

A married woman attached to a handsome husband | 
is in the position of a person possessed of a valuable dog | 
—proud of it, yet troubled by the fear of dog-thieves. | 


Sat., April S. 


Men who pretend to understand women are only | 


pretenders. 
Sun., April 6. 


Keep an eye on your friends; you know what to | 


expect of your enemies, 


One Penny. 


VISITORS TO WELCOME. 

““Waat do you want ?” asked the servant who 
answered the ring at the door. 

““T want to see Lord Fitz Pawnticket.” 

“What do you wish to sce him for?” 

“Tt is in relation to a small loan.” 

“His lordship went out of town ycsterdav.” 

“Now, that is too bad; I want tu pay him the 
amount I owe him.” 

“But,” added the servant, “he returned this 
morning.” 


First Jeweller: “1 have had proved to me that 
advertising brings results.” 

Second Jeweller: “ How?” 

First Jeweller : ‘“‘ Yesterday evening I advertised 
for a watchman, and during the night my shop 
was ransacked by burglars!” 


Gibbs : “That's a rocky looking umbrella you 
have there, old man. I wouldn't carry one like 
that.” 

Dobson : “I know you wouldn't ; that’s 
the reason I carry it when you're 
around.” 


EVIDENTLY NOT WANTED. 

Charley ; “I think Miss Fairfect is very 
rude.” 

Claude: ‘What causes you to think 
that ? I never thought her so.” 

Charley: “I met her out for a walk 
this afternoon, and asked if I might see 
her home. She said yes, I could see it 
from the top of the hill, and that it wasn’t 
necessary to go any farther.” 


Wife: “ Do you know, John, you haven't 
given me a kiss for a week?” 

Professor (very absent-minded) : “Is it 
ge te Dear me, I wonder who it can 
: that I’ve been kissing the past week 
then.” 


Oldtimer: ‘Is your married life one 
grand, sweet song?” 

Newlywed: ‘Well, since our baby’s 
been born it’s been like an opera, full of 
grand marches, with loud calls for the 
author every night.” 


Grace: ‘‘ Dr. Violet is practising now, 
isn’t he ?” 

Ethel (blushing): ‘* Yes.” 

Grace : ‘* What are his hours ? ” 

Ethel: “From 8 to 10.30 usually, but 
when pa’s out he stays later.” 


PERPLEXED. 

Mabel; ‘‘ Daddy, dear, what am I doin 
specially on the fourteenth? I’ve put red in 
round it on the calendar, but I can’t remember.”* 

Daddy : ‘‘ Won’t the knots in your handkerchief 
help you ?” 

Mabel; “Oh, I tied those to remember I'd 
marked the calendar.” 


Farmer : “If you want to get to the village, you 
must go this way.” 

Tourist : ‘‘ But the guide-post points in the other 
direction.” 

“That is right. We have pointed the finger 
in the wrong direction to keep beggars and robbers 
from entering the village.” 


OBEYING ORDERS. 
Caller : ‘Is your father at home ?”’ 
Little Daughter ; ‘‘ What is your name, res 
ae : “Just tell him it is his old friend 
Bill.’ 


Litile Daughter : “ Then T guess he ain't at home. 
I heard him tell mamma if any bill came he wasn’t 
at home.” 


Money, Watches, Stylo Pens, Sealing Wax Sets, and Blue Bird Brooches offered in this week's footlines. 
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““Mrs. Surri’s in trouble again,” remarked one 
of a group of women who were enjoying the unaccus. 
tomed warmth and brightness of a sunbeam that had 
somchow lost itself in the passage at the back of 
Ganger Street. 

“Yes, poor soul,” said another pityingl , “she’s 
always in trouble along o’ that ‘usband of ‘ers. 
Every Saturday, ome ’e comes almost too drunk to 
walk, an’ ready to start on er as soon as she begins to 
*int about wages. 

“Smith, ’e thinks that twelve shillings is quite 
cnough to keep four people on. But she don’t agree 
with ’im—’ence the trouble.” 

They were silent for a while, listening to the sounds 
of altercation—Mr. Smith’s voice thick, and interlarded 
with strong words—that of his wife, persistent, though 
quict, with the quictness of one long dead to passion. 

“Ell shut up soon,” observed Mrs. Jenkins, well 
versed in the ways of imperfect husbands. “’E 
always does that when ’e’s ‘ad ‘is say. An’ then 
‘ell go off to bed without giving ’er a chance to get 
a word in edgeways.” 

The violent slamming of a bedroom window bore 
witness to the truth of her words; and then there was 
silence. 

“Ow you stand it,” exclaimed Mrs. Stevens com- 
passionately, as Mrs. Smith came out wiping her eyes 
on her apron, “I can’t tell. Though you little women 
seem able fo bear anything.” 

“Well, I'm littlo myself,” said Mrs. Jenkins, at 
whose door the group was standing, ‘‘ but if my man 
camo ’ome like that—though ’e’s bad enough some- 
times in all conscience—I’d——” 

Sho did not finish the sentence, but contented 
herself with rubbing her knotted hands along o lumpy 
rolling-pin suggestively. ; . 

Mrs. Smith shook her head sadly. 

“You can’t do that,” she said. ‘‘ Anyway, you 
wouldn’t with Bill. Besides, ‘e's not in ’is senses 
when ’e’s drunk, so what’s the use? You see, ’e’s 
easily led-—that’s ’is great fault, and if it wasn’t for 
‘is pals ’e’'d be as good an ‘ushand as there is. 
Any’ow ’e’s as quict as a lamb when ’e’s sober, 
and I couldn’t get an angry word out of ’im if I tried, 
which I don’t, because I'm too glad of a bit 0’ peace to 
nag at ’im then.” 

“ Now that’s just where you're wrong,” broke in 
_ another woman. “ You should tackle ‘im on Sunday 
morning, when ’o’s readin’ ’is paper and smokin’ ’is 
pipe, an’ wants to be let alone. If you did that once 
or twice ’e’d begin to come ’ome sober on Saturday 
for the sake of a quiet Sunday.” 

““There’s a better way than that,” interposed Mrs. 
Fielding, who lived on the opposite side of Ganger 
Street, and who had strolled Richer in search of her 
little girl. ‘‘ Ono that I tried on my ’usband before 
we came to live ’cre, and it cured ‘im for good. Least- 
ways ’e’s never been drunk since.” 

“*Ow did you do it ? ” chorused her listeners. 

‘“‘T’ll tell you,” replied Mrs. Fielding. 

She paused for a moment, extracted a halfpenny 
from her purse, and gave it to her daughter who was 
betraying far too much interest in the conversation, 
with instructions to ‘‘ run ’ome at once and get your 
dinner.” 

When the child had ae she.turned again 
to her neighbours, and in a low voice gave them her 
recipe for the reformation of over-thirsty husbands. 

‘And mind you,” she said to Mrs. Smith, con- 
cluding hurriedly as the advent of a greengrocer with 
heavily laden cast threatened to create a diversion. 
“ You need only do it once—or pretend to do it if you 
like. And remember what some of these M.P.’s sa, 
about the end justifying the means. Do as I did, 
and I'll er you won't ever be troubled on account 
of your ’usband again.” 

uring the ensuing week Mrs. Smith found time, while 
attending to her domestic duties, to think well over 
her neighbour's words, with the result. that by Friday 
night she had not only decided to put the plan into 
weer, but had settled every detail in her own 
mind. 

The next morning she ran across to Mrs. Fielding’s 
house, and before she came out again that ied, 
anxious for the success of the scheme. had 
to take care of her children, two boys, for the day— 
an arrangement which afforded Mrs. Smith great 
satisfaction. 

Dinner over, and the boys out of the way, she 

an to prepare the stage, so to speak, for comin, 
events ; and as her husband had that morning signific 
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Complete Short Story. 


The Curing, * Bill Smith 


Telling of a Wife's Novel Method of 
Reforming a Drunken Husband. 
By G. V. TONGE. 


his intention of attending a football match, she had 
which to make arrangements. 
been a “ house-proud ” 


possessed ly 

a labour of love to kee 
clean as a new pi 
determinedly to alter. 
shovel all the ashes the 


this, she now set hersclf 


ae would 
1d, she scattered them indiscriminately over the 
Ley OF @ proceeding quite free 

d that morning perpoedly 


to s she 
swept untidily into one corner of the table, 


covered them with an old newspaper. 


placed in a prominent position on the table, and 
scattered the orer articles artistically about the floor ; 
while a bucket of dirty water on Mr. Smith’s favourite 
chair completed the sceno of domestic chaos. 

At that moment came a knock at the door. 
faced and flustered, Mrs. Smith went to open it, taking 
care first to closo the kitchen door behind her. 

It proved to be the life insurance society’s collector 
bringing with him the “ members’ bonus,” a sum 
of money presented to the older members of the 
rociety at intervals of about threo years, and which 
Mrs, ‘Smith and her husband had been eagerly 
anticipating. 

He left twenty-seven chillings and sixpence in her 
hand, when, after a few minutes conversation, he took 
his departure, and Mrs. Smith went indoors again with 
a wrinkled brow. 

“Tl do it just the same,” she said at last, “‘ and 
leave the insurance book on the table so that Bill ’ll 
know I’ve ‘ad the moncy.” 

Then, hiding the sovercign and the little pilo of 
silver in a corner of the cupboard, she hurried 
down the street, bareheaded and toil-stained, for 
the better furtherance of her project, to her 
sister's houso which was conveniently near. That 
lady, to whom Mrs. Smith had previously un- 
folded her plan and who had been awaiting her 
arrival, received her metaphorically speaking with 
open arms. 

“* Now you just sit down ‘ere by the fire an’ take a 
quiet cup o’ tea,” she said. 

“ And you, Jimmy "—this to her son—‘‘ run across 
and Jet us know the minute your uncle gets ome.” 

“ And there'll be a penny for you when you get 
back.” insinuated Mrs. Smith. 

When at length Jimmy returned, hot-footed, it was to 
inform them that Mr. Smith had just turned the corner 
of the street. Questioned as to particulars, he stated 
briefly that his uncle was “as per usual’’—in other 
words, ¢hat he was drunk. 

** Well, for the first time in my life,” remarked Mrs. 
Smith, ‘I’m not sorry. The drunker ’e is, the better.” 

“I "ope ’e’s not too drunk to learn ’is lesson,” her 
sister replied. “If ’o goes to sleep it'll spoil every- 
thing. Anyway, you stay ’ere while I go across and 
see what ’e does.” 

Putting on her shawl she wont out, and through 
the gathering dusk could just discern Mr. Smith 
making his way homeward with uncertain steps. 

Reaching the door, he bestowed a kick upon it, 
intimating thereby that he desired to enter. 

Of course there was no reply, and, puzzled at the 
unusual silence, he stepped back to think matters over. 

Coming apparently to the conclusion, after some 
cogitation, that his wife must be at the back of the 
house, perhaps bathing the children, he muttered an 
imprecation and make his way round to the passage. 

rs. Hancock, following at a distance, saw him push 
open the back door and enter; and, satisfied, retraced 
her steps. 

“ An’ now,” said Mrs, Smith grimly, “I’ve got to be 
an actress. By this time ’e’ll be scratching ‘is ead 
over the mess I’ve made, and wonderin’ where me an’ 
the children ’ave got to.” 

** But,” objected her sister, “‘ what are you going 
todo? You can't walk in an’ say you're k.”” 

She was silent for a moment before going on excitedly. 
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Finally, she went into the scullery, to return with 


an assortment of mops, dish-cloths, and brushes, and a 
bottle that had once contained whisky. The latter she 
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a Look ‘ere! We'll across together, an’ I'll shox 
you ’ow to go about it. I wish, though, that you °a,! 
ad a little drop o’ whisky as I suggested—th,,.. .., 
it isn’t too late even now—just to make your... 
sparkle, you know.” — ; 

But this Mrs. Smith firmly declined to do, 1}; 

she compromised outside her back-door by loos... 
her hair and allowing it to fall untidily abo: j... 
shoulders. ot 


“Now,” whispered Mrs. Hancock, after a; > 
survey of her, ‘‘ undo the neck of your blouse—1., - , 
right—lean on me, an’ strike up a song.” 

Mr. Smith had by now been eomo time i: 

ing drunk, he was looking forward to a qi:..°.). 
but the shock of finding the house in darkness, a:.:\ ',)- 
wife absent went far towards sobering him. ; 
~ And when, after much fruitless striking of ma‘: !.»- 
he succeeded im obtaining a light, the sight that sy 


his e brought complete clarity of thought to jj: 
ais pes vel p y ought to Li 


He gazed dumbly round the disordered room fr 4 
iow moments, and then caught sight of the ins: 3... 


k. 

“That’s what’s done it!” he ned, crush it 
in his hand. ‘ She’s gone off with the bonus—1:.:::! 
thirty bob—an’ it’s my fault!” : 

Too miserable to think what he was doing, hi -: »': 
into his chair—or rather the bucket of waite: 1): 
occupied it—with the result that a muddy !ii¢ 
suddenly appeared in the centre of the floor. ~ 

At this moment the sound of shuffling fe. ..¢ 
from the yard, and his wife began to sing ti}-il: : 

“Till ang my ‘arp on the weepin’ willow-tr, 

An’ may the world go well with thee-cc.” 

“ Good Lord!” muttered Mr. Smith, sinkin:: 5 °° 
floor and pressing a wet and dirty hand to hix |) -: 
““Mary—drunk! But [ve done it often « 
so I can’t blame ’er.” 

He stood upright again and went to the hack, 
to be met by his wife and her sister, who was suj))) «11 
and apparently endeavouring to soothe her. 

“ There's a tavern in the town,” recommend: | Mi<. 
Smith. 

“ There—there, now!’ said Mrs. Hancock, ; :'' 
her as she would a sobbing child. 

“Where's my ’usband——?” 

“Stop that!’’ shouted Mr. Smith, scivi.- | 4 
roughly, regardless of Mrs. Hancock's prote-: ‘ 
“and tell us what you've doné with that man. 

“Money ?”’ repeated Mrs. Smith, who hai ou 
waiting for this opportunity. 

“ Orlri? ! I'll soon tell you whatsh P’ve dow = ' 
it—whatsh you do with your wages—sphe:t "i 
s’pose I can ’ave a goo’ time as well as you, ci." ! 
You treat your fren’s—can’t I treat mine? \'! 
money for? To drink, accordin’ to you |! ' 
you've only a thrist to quench, Bill, while !\- =< 
sorrows to drown—an’ shame. There isn't a \ 
in this street as doesn’t pity me, becauso yu: 
’usband. In future they'll pity you becan- Is 
your wife!” 

Overcome, Mrs. Smith began to sob ail ' 
genuinely, while her sister indignantly took 1) «|. 
indictment. 

Mr. Smith stood shamefacedly until she pau: | ‘+ 
want of breath and words. Then he took her }+ ‘lr 
arm, while his wife pushed past him and went ini: '- 
“Look ’ere,” he said pointedly to Mrs. Ha: «', 

t out!” 

he went; and Mr. Smith, following, bolted che 
door in the faces ofa few neighbours who had colle: |. 
and went indoors again, pursued by cries of * Shan 

His wife was weeping bitterly on the sofa whe be 
entered the kitchen, and somehow her tears alle 'l 
him as they had never done before. : 

“S'elp me, Mary,” he said awkwardly, puttin. lis 
hand on her shoulder, ‘I'll alter after this—stri'.''. 
I will. Ill chuck ’orses an’ drink—an’ bacca, 1’: 
Mary, it’s awful to see oe hein te 

earing a strange soun ts. Smith stole a | 
at him. He was kneeling on the floor, -''': 
brokenly. Suddenly sho knelt beside him as she hai! 
once before and threw her rough arm round hin 

“ Bill!’ she cxclaimed ; hm not drunk. |! vd 
this to try an’ make you understand what it~ « 
for me when you come ’ome the worse for driv \ 
wanted you to be like you used to be. ; 

“T ’aven’t touched the money, Bill—it’s all '''' 
in the cupboard, an’ I lied when I said I'd spent |! 

“It served me right; Mary,” ‘said her hu-~! 
brushing his hand across his eyes, “ and I’m noi 
you did it! But I’m going to stick to what | ©: ! 
I’ve done with drink, an’ ‘orses—an’ pals as “"' ' 
I can’t keep sober with them. I'll reform in ¢::! 
and”—throwing his pipe into tho grate—"': - 

my pipe for a start.” . 
oor Don't be a fool!’ said his wife, recover: 
“You ‘ave your pint o° beer,a day, but ’ave it a! 
where you can’t be persuaded to take mor © 
stick to your bacca—you earn it. I dont “' ! 
you to be a plaster saint, Bill. . 

“And now,” she continued happily, fastert'- 
her hair and rearranging her blouse, “ I'll go au | 
the children.” 


ro] 


a 


“And while you're away, old ee replied 
husband, “I'll get this kitchen ship-shape. 
| 
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Playing Hamlet to Hindoos 


Mr. Matheson kann the casa al Retes, 
His Quaint Experiences on tages 
Talla of the Far East. 


er touring for eighteen months in Africa, 
ie aumat, Chicas and the Straits Settlements 
one lias naturally a good many curious experiences 
to reflect over. 

There is, for instance, the case of the Burmese 
gentleman who sailed up to the box-office of the 
theatre at Rangoon, robed in all the colours of the 
rainbow, and with five small wives obediently at 
tel. He demanded the price of a stall, saying 
he wished to take his wives to see our play. He 
gas told, and asked how many he wanted, 

“One,” was the answer. 

“One?” the clerk repeated, while my business 
manager, standing near, had wild visions of a 
living tower of wives, based on the plump knees 
ofan economical husband. 

But the stall was not to be put to this cruel strain. 
“One stall,” the gentleman in purple and gold 
repeated firmly, ‘My five wives will go to the 
gallery!’ And they went. 


Gave the Ghost a Little Life. 


It was in Burmah, too, that we had our first 
experience of the native limelight man. I was 
playing “ Hamlet,” and the Ghost had just appease 
Iie was solemnly exhorting me, and I was kneeling 
awestruck on the darkened stage, when the lime- 
litht man started taking a hand. He had been 
diligently rehearsed beforehand and was under 
orders to keep only a dim blue light on the face of 
the Ghost. 

Suddenly, to my horror, I realized that the 
Ghost's face was turning a delicate mauve. 
Glancing upwards towards the limelight man’s 
Lox I saw him nelle chy remove the blue slide, 
leaving in its place the one. The Ghosts face 
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now resembled beetroot. I still knelt, but the 
words I hurled at that limelight man were not such 
as befitted my attitude. He paid no attention to 
me (he did not understand a word of English) but 
went on gently and earnestly twiddling his coloured 
lights on the face of the Ghost as though he were 
@ coon ghost about to burst into ragtime. 

Well, at the end of the scene we gathered round 
our limelight man. In time the explanation came 
out. It seems that native Burmese plays are a 
jumblo of all sorts of things—singing, dancing, 
okes, comedy, without much plot, and that when- 
ever things on the stage seem to be hanging fire a 
bit it is the duty of the limelight man to liven things 
up a bit by twiddling the coloured lights about. 

Our limelight man was almost in tears. He felt 
very hurt. He gave us to understand that he had 
thought the Ghost a trifle dull and wanted to give 
him some help. He had only wanted to make 
“ Hamlet ” hum. 


An Audience of Baldheads. 


Burmah is a very interesting country. One of 
the sights that tickled us, as it does every visitor, 
was seeing the women and children (even little 
boys and girls of six and seven) smoking cigars a 
foot long. They are curious smokes, rather more 
like a tube with tobacco inside, than a cigar proper. 
When not in use the smoker puts a little wooden 
plug into the end of the cigar and pushes it into his 
or her belt like a dagger. 

We reached China just at the time of the 
Revolution. Pig-tails were banned by the new 
government, and it was as much as a man’s life 
was worth to wear one. So every Chinaman had 
hishead shaved. Bald heads are common enough in 
an English theatre, But a whole audience of 
them ! 

Another quaint result of the new law was that 
as the proper Chinese hat had now nothing to get 
a grip on the streets were full of Chinamen whose 
brilliantly-coloured robes were surmounted by dingy 
black felt hats, or sixpenny cloth caps. I heard 
that fortunes were made by those merchants who 
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had foresight cnough to foresce the demand. 
Certainly I visited China at an awkward moment 
for China’s dignity. 

Indian costume has its funny side, too—not the 
true native costumes, but the weird rig-out sclected 
by the “babu” (the half-educated native clerk). 

e usually begins correctly enough at the top 
with hat, collar, tie, coat and waistcoat. At the 
other end are shoes, socks and suspenders. In 
between you will only see the flowing skirt cf a 
gaudily-coloured long shirt. 


Something Like a Compliment. 


The first time I met a man in this get-up I thougis 
he was merely an absent-minded man who had for- 
gotten his trousers. But it seems the fashion. 

By the way, it was a very dignified and pompous 
Hindoo who one evening came round to ty 
dressing-room in Bombay and in very stilted end 
high-flown language informed me of his life-loog 
study of “ Hamlet” and his approval of my pcr- 
formance in that part. He then gravely presented 
me with a small second-hand medal dated in Queea 
Victoria’s time. 

I believe he must have had a stock of ancicnt 
Durbar medals, and is working them off on cassal 
visitors to that part of the globe. The little speech 
was probably his private joke. 


” 
RESULT OF “CINEMATOGRAPH 
CONTEST. 

In this contest tho prizo of a cinematograph machine, 
together with a year’s subscription to the Pathéscope 
Film Library, was offered for the best sentence of not 
more than four werds, tho initial letters of which were 
contained in the word ‘‘cinematograph.”’ The prize 
winning aftempt : 

CinemaToGraPH: Actually Produces Noiseless Children, 
was ecnt by C. Baldwin, &6 Cowley Read, Walton, 


Liverpcol, to whom the cinematograph machino has 
been cent, 


TIRED OUT?—GO TO A REST HOTEL. 


A rest hotel has just been opened in one of the busiest parts of Berlin. On payment of eightpence an hour first class, or sixpence an hour second 
class, the weary worker enters the hotel and enjoys a nerve-restoring rest in a silent, well-aired cubicle, Our cartoonist suggests what may happen 


00 HEAVENS ° 
gMiTH! ARE > 
You WORKING? /~ 


i 


eres 


4 THE ONLY STYLE OF REST HOTEL 
AT PRESENT FOUND IN LONDON. 


Ito 


if this idea spreads to England. 


YER AERA RRS OSA 
~ 


WOULD SURE TO 
BE A RUSK FOR 
ROOMS AT THE 


NEW REST HOTEL 


"INSURE QUIET 


AND M.P’Ss MIGHT TRY TO 
ESCAPE THE ATTENTIONS OF 
SUFERAGETTES : 


LIGHTNING 
DELIVERY 
ce 


JIN THE HOTEL 


FINALLY, WAY NOT HAVE A 
DINERS MIGHT BE PUT 


COMPULSORY HOUR'S REST AT 
NOON IN EVERY TOWN 7 


RESTAURANT, 
UNDER SOUND-PROOF GLASS COVERS 


= PHELPS ar RESON 


EMAC OTIS 
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NO ENTRANCE FEES. 


On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking 

bilities of the various clubs, and decide in each 
f, in your opinion, any of the matches will 
ill Competition has been devised for the 
account. 


with the records and ‘ca 
you believe will lose. 
This Foot ; 
and to enuble them to put their knowledge to good 
also fosters their interest in the game. 
other local conditions. In order, therefore, 


in more than one entry form where they consider it necessary. 


Conditions with which Competitors Must Comply 
1. 


The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be out, 
don’t cross out either. 

2. Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 
spaco provided. Typewriting and blacklead pencil 
cannot be accepted. 

8. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 32” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later than first post 
Friday, April 11th. 

4. Competitors may send in as many entry forms as they 
wish, and any number of persons can inclose their 
coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount 
of postage is affixed. 

5. The sum of £500 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 
matches layed. In the event of a tie this sum will 
be divided. In the event of one or more matches not 
being played on the date given in the coupon, the £500 
will not be awarded. 

6. Should no cage eae 
the matches played, 


Where you forecast a draw 


ive the correct results of all 
25 will be awarded to the 


to enable individual com) 


GREAT FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


case which club you think will win. 


amusement of the many 


competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided 


7. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 


no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-dclivery 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 
not be accepted as ot of receipt. 

8. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does not 
assume any responsibility for any alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures a in the entry form. 

9. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and tel ms will be ignored. 

10. The published deeision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understandin; only, 

11. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


ET 
RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 27. 
Matches Played on Saturday, March Sth. 

In this contest six competitors, with five errors, divide 
the consolation prize of £25: 
H. F. Frencu, 58 Battenberg Rd., Fosse Rd., Leicester ; 
G. B. Crawrorb, 185 High St., Battersea, S.W. ; 
Wma. Rawcuirrs, 11 Cob St., Blackburn, Lancs. ; 
M. Trott, 17 St. John St., Mansfield ; 
James Bartow, & St. John’s Crescent, Radcliffe, nr. 
Manchester ; and 
H. J. Tatsor, 363 Blue Bell Hill Rd., Nottingham. 


£600 ror * MIDDLES.” 


Have you ever tried to make money at ‘“‘ Middles’’? If not, turn to this week’s contest on page 1048, and you 


may win some of the £600 prize-moncy. 


Here is a definition of a ‘‘ Middle’’ which will show you 


A ‘* Middle" consists o 

used. The first word of a‘‘ 
used, and t 
Suppose, for instance, that you wish to make a 
examples, use, say, the letter ‘‘S”’ 
and Phe get “STANDS ON TOUCHLINE.” 


r you might like to make a “ Middle” on UNCLE PAT, also this week’s list. Use the letter 


second and third with any pererere 


how easy it is to make them : 

cither two or three words which shall have some bearing on the word or phrase 
iddle’’ must begin with either of the two centre letters of the word or phrase 
the alphabet used either once or twice. 

iddle ” 
as the initial of your first word, and, say, ‘‘O" and ‘‘T”’ for the second and third, 


on the word ‘‘ LINESMAN,’’ ono of this week’s 


“L” for 


your first word, and, say, ‘‘R’’ for the second, and you can make “LOVELY RACEHORSE.” 
A full list of words and phrases for making this weck’s ‘‘ Middles’’ appears on page 1048. 


POOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. J 


a NI 
The Decadence of Southern Football. 

Tux Southern clubs in the League, and particularly 
the London contingent, have cut a ve figure 
this season. In the First Division weed Woolwich 
Arsenal and Chelsea struggling to avoid relegation, 
while the Spurs are only just clear of the danger zone, 
and not far away enough to be comfortable. 

In the Second Division things are ao little better, 
but both Fulham and Clapton Orient are in the lower 
half of the table, with the probability of dropping 
still lower. 

Nor is the total eclipse of the Southrons in the Third 
Round of the Cup likely to be soon forgotten. 

One Midland club, however, have occasion to 
remember their contests with the Southrons, and, 
probably, West Bromwich Albion have a very high 
opinion of Southern football. 

The Throstles’ hopes in connection with the English 
Cup were rudely shattered by West Ham, and they 
had the mortification of falling to Chelsea at the 
Hawthorns recently, and now we find them fail 
unaccountably at Plumstead, where all other League 
siube this season have found it quite easy to collect 
points. 

This home defcat of the Albion by Chelsea practically 
put them out of the running for the League champion- 
ship, and their failure at Plumstead against Woolwich 
Arsenal put ‘‘ the lid” on absolutely. 


—Only initial letters may be taken, and it is not necessary to use themall. Give the numberof the page and col. you choose. 


Will the Gunners Survive? 

The fact that Woolwich Arsenal have at last won 
their first home League match this season has set people 
wondering if it is possible for the Reds to escape 
relegation. We are afraid, however, that the improve- 
ment has come too late, and that there is too much 
leeway to make up. 

The Throstles are generally reckoned to be one of the 
best drawing teams in the League, and it is surprising 
that only about 7,500 witnessed the game. No 
wonder that the Gunners are secking a new home 
for next season. 7 

It seems a pity, however, that Woolwich Arsenal 
are contemplating the fixing of their new playing 
field in the North of London, where two League teams 
are already established, when thero are such vast 
possibilities in the South-Western districts of the 
metropolis. 

Such districts as Battersea, Brixton, Clapham, 
Streatham, Balham, Tooting, and Wandsworth, on 
the Surrey side of the river, are ready to receive and 
support league football. There is not much doubt 
about the success of any first-class club in these 
districts, but it certainly looks like courting failure 
to start another club in the North of London. 


Newcastle’s Penalty Artistes. 

One of the goals scored in the recent thrice-played 
cup tie between Newcastle and Sunderland was from 
a penalty kick, and Lawrence’s record as Penalty 
King for this season went by the board. Prior to 
this game, Newcastle had given away four penalties, 
and Lawrence had saved every one of them. On the 
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part in matches to be played on Saturday, April 12th. You have first of all to make yourself a¢ 3.514.) 


en draw a line in ink through the name of tho els) whi 4, 


result in a draw, then leave names of both teams in. 

tens of thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association 1", “)./] 
The prize offered is. £500, and the task sct enables competitors to display their skill in following up foutbal!!. and 
1t so frequently happens that the success of a team is seriously affected by the 
petitors to exercise their football skill and knowledge to the fullest extent we permit them to = 
Any number of persons can inclose their coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount of postage is atix 


resenco or absence of one particular player cr 'y 


Closing Date, FRIDAY, APRIL 4i2:, 
OP Pc I OO aan! 
Pearson’s Football Centes:} 

No. 32. \ 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Apri! !2:h 
Cross out which zoe consider will be the losing club, {ur 
a 


—_~—~- 


w don’t cross out cither, 


Bradford City ‘v Blackburn Rovers f 
Chelsea v Tottenham Hotspur 
Sheffield United v Manchester United 
Bolton Wanderers v Aston Villa 

Liverpool v Sunderland 

Manchester City v Sheffield Wednesday 
Woolwich Arsenal v Derby County ( 
West Bromwich Albion v Everton 

Bristol City v Leeds City 

Burnley v Wolverhampton Wen, 
Clapton Orient v Fulham 

Lincoln City v Bary 

Glossop v Barnsley 

Stockport County v_ Blackpool 

West Ham United v Bristol Rovers 
Brighton & Hove Albion v Millwall Athletic 
Exeter City v Swindon Town 

Merthyr Town v Northampton Town 
Southampton v Reading ( 
Wattord Vv Queen’s Park Rangers 


Matohes take place on the ground of the first-named clu) 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final,a:cd 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree ‘o 


ae ee 


abide by the conditions printed in ‘ Pearson's 
Weekly.” 
Address...... Scbvearetsaanseeaeees aeneuayensedeuntiens 


. 


OO sehen eee recree cannon rec eeee nesses eseseeasereseseseesriet® 


other hand, Newcastle have Leen awarded six peniil:» 
kicks, and Hudspeth has scored from each. 
The Amateur Cup Final. 

The meeting of Oxford City and South Bai © 
the final for the Amateur Cup at Elm !'"'. 
Reading, on April 12th, should produce a Maguideont 
struggle. South Bank have never won the tij!s. 
although they reached the final stage in i910, |i: 
defeated by the R.M.L.I. by the odd goal in tit 
Oxford City reached the final as far back as 1:03, «" 
to be beaten by Stockton by the only goal =: «|. 
after the first game had been drawn. They halt» 
revenge on the North in 1906, for they beat |: hei 
Auckland in the final stage to the tuno of thre ©: ' 
to love. So it is North v. South once again, and) 
the best team gain the spoils. 


Anent the Big Round Ball. 

In a Spartan League match recently the ba 
happened to be kicked out of the ficld into 2 1: 
bouring garden, and was promptly annexed by ' 
owner. A second ball suffered a similar fate. |!) 
oe was eventually concluded with a third | 

ut the spectators had to wait for somo tin. * 
it was being procured. . 

On the same afternoon the ball used in the *:- 
and West Bromwich Albion match was burst tn vie 
being kicked on to @ spiked fenco by the -\ 
captain. ais 

hese incidents call to mind the feat of Ts)" 
Barnsley, who, while playing for a Scotti): 
is reported to have kicked the ball out of the : 
and through his landlady’s window ! 
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Start this Fine Story of War in the Air To-day 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 

Apriax Linton, & young and ambitious London 
mechanic, has invented a wonderful gun for destroying 
airships by exploding the gas iu their envelopes. For 
months he has endeavoured to persuade the War 
(fice to test his weapon, but all to no purpose; his 
clorts have been strangled by red tape. 

Wearied by persistent failure, he determines at last 
to gain an interview with Colonel Bridgeway, the 
Secretary of State for War. This necessitates a journey 
to Scotland as the Colonel, accompanied by his 
daughter Nora, is taking a well-earned holiday in the 
Highlands. " 

Colonel Bridgeway refuses to look at the young 
inventor's gun, but promises him that he will hear 
definitely from the War Office in a fortnight’s time. 
Nora, however, takes a lively interest in Linton and 
his weapon. As she shows him to the front door, she 
tells Linton that if he can prove to her that his 
gun will do all he says, she will persuade her father 
to see it. 

Linton suggests a practical demonstration, and the 
arrange to meet the following morning at the Devil's 
vorge. 

_ On returning to her father's room, the Colonel 
informs Nora that their holiday may be cut short, as 
trouble has arisen with Germany in connection with 
their airships flying over British territory. The 
(icrman Government has intimated that a shot fired 
at any of their vessels will be regarded as an act of war. 

The following morning Linton keeps his appoint- 
ment. When the couple reach the summit of the 
Gorge they are amazed to see a Zeppelin airship resting 
on the turf in the valley below. tt looks as if it has 
come down for repairs. 

By the time they have clambered down a mountain 
i a band of coastguards are on the scene. The 
aiter try to detain the airship, and, as a result, one 
of them is brutally murdered and the vessel begins to 
escape. 

Linton asks permission to bring the airship down. 
It is jeeringly given him. The coastguards think he 
is a harmless lunatic. 

After taking careful aim, Linton presses s small 
button like that of an electric-bell, let into the butt of 

he gun, 

A second later there are two terrific explosions—the 
first is the gas in the envelope, the second is much 
louder, and the inference is that the Zeppelin was 
stocked with deadly explosives. 
the little group in Devil’s Gorge is hurled to the ground. 
When they rise the airship, now matchwood, is 
scattered around. 

The officer in charge of the coastguards is astounded 
at the turn of events. On learning Nora’s identity he 
sends her off home to inform Colonel Bridgeway o the 
two calamities. As Nora returns up the mountain 
side she notices a man emerge into the path and start 
running at top speed, in a curious, crouching position. 
He seems to have two objects,in view—one to escape 
observation, the other to escape from the Gorge as 
Soon as possible. 

Nora recognises him as a shepherd she passed while 
with Linton. Then, by chance, Nora stumbles on a 
cave. Cautiously she enters and finds herself in a 
place twenty yards or more across. 

As Nora gazes around her her eyes catch sight of 
Piles upon piles of conical shapes along one side of the 
rave: One glance suffices to tell her what they are. 
She has seen them often cnough when with her father 
on his official tour of inspection. They are explosives 
and bombe of the latest pattern. 

In o flash the meaning of the airship’s presence in 
ene Gorge bursts upon her. This cave in which 
she stands is a secret arsenal established by Germany 
among the Scottish mountains, and the Zeppelin bas 


ofan, interrupted in the act of bringing further 


Every member of | 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Spark Spreads. 
Hatv an hour after Nora had gone out to keep her 


fateful appointment with Adrian Linton in Devil's 
Gorge, Colonel Bridgeway, though only half dressed, 
was hastily summoned by his secretary to the telephone. 

The message was an urgent one from Downing 
Street. As Colonel Bridgeway listened in silence to 
the words that came, faint but clear across the wire, 
his face grew grave and deep lines of anxiety furrowed 
his brow. 

The news he had received was not altogether unex- 
pected, but it was none the less unwelcome on that 
account. It put an end to all idea of his remaining 
in Scotland. His holiday must be cut short. He 
was wanted in London at once. A Cabinet meeting 
had been called for that evening, Ministers were already 
ig back from the moors, the South of France, 
the Italian lakes, and the other spots where they 
had been resting after the labours of an arduous 
session. ’ 

The reason was simple. The airship scare had 
broken out again in a worse form than ever. Reports 
of mysterious lights scen at night, and of the throb 
of powerful engines, heard far up in the sky, had been 
prevalent for weeks. 

Germany had denied that they were caused by any 
of her aircraft, and the authorities at home had 
accepted the statement cagerly, and had tricd to 
convince the public that the alarms were false and 
without foundation. 

But the night before the same ominous sounds from 
the sky had been heard over Harwich. The great 
searchlight of Landguard Fort at the mouth of the 
harbour had been switched on, to sweep the midnight 
sky for miles around. There was no denying what 
they revealed. A great airship, speeding inland at 
fifty miles an-hour, had stood out, clear-cut and 
distinct, against the blackness of the heavens. It 
was seen by a thousand curious eyes, a hard fact that 
no official evasion could explain away. 

Within a few seconds of the airship being seen, a 
rocket soared up with a mighty hiss from Landguard 
Fort and burst in a cloud of red stars. Two more 
followed it. 

They were the official signal to the airship to descend. 

But no answering signal came from the Zeppelin. 
She swept on at top speed until the searchlight lost 
her in the distance. 

The officer in comman' of the furt had power to 
fire, if the airship disobey. his signal. But he did 
not do so, perhaps becaus: he realised that his guns 
were powerless to inflict any damage on the fleeing 
airship. But he had wired to the War Office de- 
manding instructions as to how he was to act if bis 
signals were ignored again. And the same demand 
was being made by every newspaper in the pail 
Public opinion had been soothed to sleep by soft words 
for a long time, but it was awake at last. 

These were the facts that Coloncl Bridgeway had 
learned when he laii down the telephone receiver. 
He sat back in his chair, a gloomy frown upon his 
face. 

It had only needed this object lesson to show the 
country what he himself had long known well enough— 
that the Aerial Navigation Act was a dead letter, not 
worth the paper it was written on. It had long been 
mocked at by the German newspapers. They knew, 
and Colonel Bridgeway knew, too, that we had no guns 
which a Zeppelin need fear; that against Germany’s 
fleet of a hundred airships we had only six, and these 
smaller and so inefficient that they could only 
manceuvre safely in the fines: weather. 

Our only hope lay in our aeroplanes, and even here 
Germany outnumbered ue by threo to one, and in any 
case it was doubtful if they would do more damage 
than wasps buzzing round the eare of an elephant. 
They might sting—they could hardly hope to destroy. 


A Thrilling Story of Britain's 
Danger of To-day. 


BY - 


SIDNEY 
MATTINGLY, 


AUTHOR OF 


“ Decoyed to Siberia,” 
“A Spy Unmasked.” 
etc., etc. 
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PALIT 


Colonel Bridgeway touched a bell on his desk. 
Conyers, his secretary, entered. 

_ “Tell Blount I shall want the car at once. There 
is serious news from London. I am returning at 
once and of course shall want you to come too. We 
can just catch the express at Stratblone."’ As Conyers 
turned to go, Colonel Bridgeway spoke again. ‘“ By 
the way, have you seen m aang) ter this morning ” 
She had better stop here, 1 think, but I should liko 
to see her before I go.” 

- “‘ She’s out, 1’m afraid, sir,’’ the secretary returned. 

She went off early for one of her before-breakfast 
rambles.” 

A shadow passed across Colonel Bridgeway’s face. 
He did not want to leave without saying good-bye to 
Nora—it might be weeks before he saw her again, 
but he knew that once she was among the mountains 
she loved she had no idea of time and might not return 
for hours. 

“Find her if she’s not too far off, there’s a good 
fellow, while I go and finish dressing. We've no timo 
to lose. I shall be ready for the car in ten minutcs. 
If Miss Bridgeway isn’t here by then, 1 must leave 
a eg with the housekeeper explaining what's 
happened. I daren’t delay.” 

Conyers obeyed his chief's instructions; but Miss 
Bridgeway was not to be found, and ten minutes 
later the car bearing her father was speeding at forty 
miles an hour over the rough Highland roads in the 
direction of Strathione station. 

Suddenly on the stillness of the morning thcre 
broke from the hills to the north the deep, reverberating 
roar of a heavy explosion. It crashed and echoed 
sullenly among the mountain peaks and valleys, and 
the car, as well as the road beneath it, trembled at 
the shock. 

Instinctively Blount, who was driving, clapped on 
the brakes and brought the car to a standstill. 

Colonel Bridgeway started up and gazed over the 
mountain in the direction whence the sound had 
come. In the distance a great wreath of Smoke 
floated slowly skywards. He pointed towards it. 

“‘ What is that ?’’ he exclaimed. 

His two companions in the car saw it too, but both 
shook their heads mystified. 

“There's no gun makes a noise like that,’ Blount 
muttered to himself. ‘‘ Sounded to me more like 
lyddite—or dynamite. And there must have been 
a tidy lump of it, whatever it was.” 

Colonel Bridgeway gazed for a few seconds at the 
vanishing wreath of smoke. Then he turned to 
Blount. There was no time to probe the mystery 
now. 

“ Drive on!” he said sharply. 

Once more the big car espe’ to life, and Strathlone 
station was swiftly reached. Colonel Bridgeway 
and his secretary entered the train and were soon once 
more speeding southward. 

Twice when the express halted en route telegrams 
were brought to Colonel Bridgeway, kceping him 
in touch with the situation. 

He Icarnt that Germany had already been ap- 
proached by our Forcign Office with a view to their 
giving an undertaking that there should be no more 
infringement of our laws by their airships. They 
were taking a reasonable view of the matter, and it 
seemed certain that an understanding would be 
arrived at. 

By the time the express reached Euston, most of 
Colonel Bridgeway's anxiety was allayed. He began 
to think that the summoning of a Cabinet mecting 
had been premature, and that the scare would blow 
over and be speedily forgotten like eo many others. 

As he stepped out upon the platform he was 
astonished to sce the ta S cemapians i figure of Sir 
Everard Bray, the Foreign Secretary, waiting upon 
the platform, among the hurrying throng of passengers 
and railway officials. 


—For the five best sentences I will give Stylo Pens, Mark postcards “Initial.” (See page 1046.) 
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Ho stepped quickly forward and touched Colonel 


A policeman held her by the arm and was tryitg 
Bri \geway upon the arm. the 


She could not repress a little shudd i 
to get hac awey from the angry jours sere round shudder, Tho aj: 


was dank and cold, and she felt a sudden wild lon;;, 


“There is grave news,” he said in a low voice. | hostile crowd that was q' ring round. for the GeyRghs pod sunshine. She groped her \-,. 
“My motor is waiting. You had better come with “Nothing is safe from these foolish women, he bac Sine ly along the passage. = 
mo to Downing Street. Your secretary can follow and | went on. “ This they made an orga . she stood once more upon tho open mount: ; 
join you there.” raid on the telephone and wires in the North | side, she hastily D sceg the masses of brushwood ;. 

It was nearly nine o'clock as the car left the station. d. the wires were cut, | their former posi in front of the entrance to 1. 


The strects were full of a happy, bustling crowd of 
men and women, boys and girls; the day’s work was 
over, the evening’s pleasurc had begun. Motor-’buses 
and taxi-cabs were carrying many of them theatrewards. 
Picturo palaces were doing @ roaring t 

every hand were to be seen cheerfulness and gaiety. 
phabse y boys were dashing hither and ther, 
raucously advertising the most exciting contents 
of their wares. 

Tho airship scare of the morning had faded into 
momentary oblivion on account of the latest feat of 
the eng An lp i raid had been made 
on the telegraph and tclephone wires in the north, 
and Scotland was temporarily cut off. But the 
public did not seem to care. ey had grown used 
to euch follics. . 

Sir Everard Bray leaned forward and addressed 
his companion. 

“ The Prime Minister is not back yet—he’s expected 
to arrive about ten, and the Cabinet will meet at mid- 
night, but the latest developments are 80 serious that 
I seaught u ought to know of them at once. Till 
a couple of hours ago the negotiations with Germany 
were going on smoothly. I or are that an agrec- 
ment would be ily arrived at. But then quite 
suddenly the whole aspect of the case change: The 
Germans altcred their tone. They said they could 
not recognise our mght to make any regulations 
regarding the passage of airships over this countr 
They announced their intention of ignoring all signals 
to land, and it their airships are fired upon they will 
retaliate. That is the gist of ther last message. It 
was delivered to me renal by their Ambassador, 
Baron Von Hozern. I have learnt since that he drove 
straight from the Foreign Office to Victoria. A special 
train was in waiting and ho has left for Berlin.” 

Sir Everard surugged his shoulders. ‘“ What do 

‘ou make of that ? hat does it mean?” 

Colonel Bridgeway’s face shone palo as the light 
from an electric standard fell upon it. That which 0 
he had long foreseen, long predicted, was at hand. gun or you die a norrible death !’ . 

“It means war!” he said hoarsely. “I gay: ‘Nevaire! You vun German spy-pig, 

Sir Everard Bray nodded. alles vite!’ But he a large Apache and he hit me, 

“Let us pray that it means nothing worse than | vun in the eye, and two in the mouth. I fall, I see 
that,” he said gravely. He paused and drow from | many lights, and I lie still on the d. Schmidt he 
his pocket a sheet of paper. look round and look and look. ‘ Hoch! Hoch!’ 

*“T have here,” he went on, “a copy of a telegram he nays the pig, and take an envelope that has in it 
received by the Admiralty thismorning. Itis from the | the plans of # gun that Monsieur Linton say no good 
Orlney Coastguard station. Do you know the place?” | at all, and he rushes out of ze workshop very quick. 

““Teis close to where I have been staying in Scotland.” ; _“ Then I get up. The uzzer gun and the real plans 

“I thought so. I will read what the coas' ard | aro safe. I have save them! I runs out and the 
officer says. Perhaps you can throw some light on gendarme, and we go to the baker's shop. Schmidt 
it. .It is all mystery, and yet I feel that it is | is not zero. We find only his wife who cries terribly. 
connected in some way with the sudden change in She is English, m’sieu. At first, she will not tell what 
Germany’s attitude towards us. Listen! ‘Zeppelin | 8 20 matter. But at last she tell. Her husband have 
in Devil’s Gorge this morning. Called on it to remain. received @ telegram. He come to her, ver’ excited. 
Officer refused. Coastguard killed. Explosion | He say he go back to icing at once—zis evening— 
followed—airship totally destroyed. Miss Bridgeway | nd zat she must go with him. She refuse. She is 
po, with Mr. Linton. Teil Colonel Bridgeway. 

e will understand and explain.’ ” 3 

“Good heavens!” The exclamation burst from a 
Colonel Bridgoway’s lips. “ That was the noiseI heard | ~ Msieu, I follow him wis se man. His wife 
this morning.” | tell us he will go from Liverpool t by ze Hook of 

In a few short sentences he told his companion of | Holland. When we get to se station, it is nearly time 
the explosion among the mountains. ‘ But how did for ze train to start. It is crowded—every iage 
it happen?” he went on in a puzzled tone. “The | is full—zere are people standing in ze corriien, Bull, 
coastguards couldn’t have had any guns in Devil's | zere is a crowd on se platform for whom zere. is no 
Gorge. And what was Nora doing there?” room. We cannot find Schmidt. He escape us. 

“Who is Linton?” But as I search in ze crowded train, m’sieu, I notice 

“Linton—why that’s the fellow who turned up somesing. Nearly all ze na are German. I 
yesterday with some pias gun he wanted me to test | know ze German face—I mistake it—also 
myself on the spot. He was the usual sort of crank— hear many of zem I look at ze Kienege —sveriy 
his invention was warranted to destroy airships, so | all of it is labelled to Berlin, to Munich, to Hamburg. 
far as I remember. He'd got it with him in a case. | I do not know what zis means, m’sieu, but I, Francois 
So far as I could see it was no longer than an ordinary | Lemare, come to tell you what I have seen.” 
12-bore. I put him down as a madman.” The two| At that moment snother car drove up; the door 
men looked at each other in silence. The same thought | opened, and the Prime Minister stepped out. 
had come into the mind of each. “ Still, it’s a strange Colonel Bridgeway turned to the chman. His 
coincidence ! Bupporing his gun could really do what | face was strangely pale. 
he claimed, supposing he was there when the coast- “Come and see me at the War Office to-morrow 
guard was killed—no doubt he'd have fired.” morning. -I shall be there at eight,” he said. ‘I may 

‘No doubt. And if ho had fired and succeeded in | want you.” 
blowing up the airship, it would account for the sudden Then he turned to greet the Premier. A moment 
thange in Germany's attitudo—that is, provided they'd | later the two Ministers hadi entered the house, talking 


underground passage. Then delaying no longer, « 
set off for home. The discovery she band made a ts is 
to her in a flash the meaning of the airship's pro~, 
in Devil’s Gorge. It had been conveying firt'.- 
stores to the arsenal, but had been interrupte! bi i... 
a were unloaded. 

ora realised the deadly importance of |; 
discovery, and her one idea now was to communi: .io 
it to her father as soon as possible. 

She hurried swiftly back. Although so much hx 
happened since she set out, it was not yet ten oc! | 
when she came in sight of the house. But hei 4 
disappointment awaited her. As she entered the «rive. 
gates, she saw on the gravel the newly made tra:',- 
of a motor-car. Her heart sank. She gu. 
instinctively what they meant. 

A moment later suspicion became certainty. Ti. ir 
old Scottish housekeeper met her as she entered ti. 
hall, and gave Nora her father’s message—he ho.| 
been called to London and might be absent sun: 
time. As soon as he could say definitely, he woiull 
ae ae to his daughter to let her know. 

ora halted irresolute. What was to be don: ? 
She could not keep her knowledge to herself until 
the evening, when she would be able to telephone to 
her father on his arrival in London. She beeanis 
aware that the old housekeeper was speaking acu. 
She said that the coastguard officer from U:l.v 
had arrived a few moments before with anitier 
gentleman, and learning that Colonel Bridsewsy 
was away had asked permission to use his telephone «1 
urgent Government business. They were in the stu:ly 
now. 

Nora waited for no more, but hurried upstair: 
Adrian Linton and the coastguard were standine | 
the telephone instrument with an anxious express 
on their faces. 

Linton turned quickly as she entered. 

“We've been trying to get through to Loniin.” 
he said, “ but I’m afraid there's something wiens 
with the line. We can make local calls, but th: 
goad at the exchange says that they’vo just Ioil 
that there’s been a raid by Suffragettes on all tiv 
trunk lines running south—telegraph as well os 
la ag ie a Scotland is cut completely off an! is 
likely to be for the rest of the day. Fortunately Mi. 
Mactougal here sent a wire off to the Adniily 
from Orlney Post Office, just before the brea 
happened, but he didn’t bother about many «: 
He thought he could explain them to 
father.” . 

Nora felt herself turning pale. It seemed 1s it 
Pate itself was working against them. But it wisn 
time for regrets. She quickly told the two men wiiit 
she had discovered since she parted from them i 
Devil’s Gorge. 

When she had finished her story, Macdouyal. ti 
coastguard officer, gave a sharp exclamation. 

se phe ne everything,”’ he said excite lly. | 
couldn’t retand why the airship should have hw 
carrying explosives. Now we know. If we'd been or 
the scene an hour later they’d have been safely ster: ii 
the cave that Miss Bridgeway’s found. The uu 
is, what’s to be done? And what about this sliep.er 
Miss Bridgeway saw? It’s a certainty that he's a 
German agent in disguise, and that he was rusting 
off to send the news of what he'd seen to his empl.) 
The question is, was he in time to get his messaye “ti? 
If so——” He broke off. 

“Tf so, what then ?”’ asked Linton. , 

“War within twenty-four hours, I should s\v. 
returned the coastguard grimly. “If he wir!. % 
would have been from Orlney. tt we go there weet! 
find out. That'll be the best way. We'll get Mii 
ee sad to come with us, and go on afterwar:s ' 
Devil’s Gorge. I'll send for half a dozen of my 18 
to meet us there. 1 shall want them to stay an! 
guard the cave.” 

A few minutes later the three of them stood in ‘le 
little post office. But the old village post-it 
was not inclined to be communicative. 

She admitted, in answer to Mr Macdougal’s ques!" 
that some one had been in to send a message *!: 
after he and Linton had left an hour before. 


through. 
ges tems b wireless, but there is no installation at ! 


riney, and we have heard n further yet. For 
the present, we can only guess. Yet somethi tells 
me that when the mystery is solved it will exp the 
sudden insolent tone ir rg by the German Foreign 
Office. If a German has really been destroyed 
by our men, nothing can avert war.” 

As he finished the motor drew up in front 
of Number 10 Downing Street. At that moment s 
man who had somehow eluded the vigilance of the 
watchful police, darted out of the shadows and halted 
before the Secretary for War. 


li 
Two policemen rushed forward to remove him, 
but there was something in the intensity of the little 
man’s manner and expression that caused Colonel 


am Francois Lemare, ze assistant of Msieu Linton. 
He wire to me zis morning to bring ze keys of his 
workshop to you to-night. In ze workshop, m’sieu, 
aro ze plans and ze models of his invention which he 
havo told you of. M’sieu, I have brought ze keys; 
but, alas! I am nearly killed.” He made a gesture of 
despair. “ At seven o’clock zis evening, m’sieu, 
am in ze workshop, reading, waiting till ze time to go to 
oe you. A man _— in, m’sien. I ehg weld 
ave suspect alread guess somesing about M’sieu 
Linton’s invention. Te is a baker—ze name on his 
shop is Smith, but I know better. It is Schmidt— 
he is a German. He come up to me, and he say: ‘I 
am desperate. Give me the plans of Monsieur Linton’s 


heard of it.” together in low, urgent tones. “y, h hepherd,” she 3° 
Colonel Bridgeway knitted his brows. Almost as they did so, a dozen newspaper boys came gare, © but all ie mati Tm' no. gure be 
Yes ; but surely you can get to the bottom of this ? | Tushing down Whitehall, raucously shouting the | exactly a shepherd. I ken that he does not | may 


Haven't you got into communication with this coast- contents of a special late edition of the evening papers. 
guard officer and made him tell the whole story ? This | , “ Terrible explosion at Chatham. Wireless station 
wire only tells half.” destroyed. Dreadnoughts in danger. Cause unknown.” 

Sir Everard laughed harshly. 

** Wo have heard no more a Orlney. There you | September morning was beginning to blaze up at last. 
have the cause!’ he said bitterly, pointing as he spoke ee 
out of the window of the motor. CHAPTER V. 

A girl was standing by a shop-window which was An Attempt to Kill Linton. 
shattered into pieces. She still held in her hand a For a few seconds Nora Bridgeway stood transfixed 
heavy hatchet, and she wore the colours which all | with astonishment as she gazed on the piles of deadly 
law-abiding citizens had learnt to dread—the purple, | explosives stored in the secret hiding-place she had 
green and white of the “ Votes for Women” movement. found in the heart of the mountains. 

e 


Yow all know that nursery rhyme beginning “Jack Spratt could eat no fat. - -Z- 


to these parte. But I’m surprised at you, Mi 
dougal, to be after asking me about the me } 
sent. Ye ken well enough that it’s no my". : 
give any sic information.’ 

The coastguard ge ie his shoulders. 

“This is not an inary case——” he ¥ ° 
ginning, when a sharp exclamation burst - 

ton’s lips. bee ait 

He was standing by the small desk provi: 
the public to write at, and held in his hand a te! | 
form. There was no writing on it, but the Inst | 
who had dispatched s telegram had evidently | 
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‘aed upon the , and the impression of what 


he had written beon faintly transferred to the 
form below. 
The name of the man to whom the message was 


addressed could be read clearly—it was Smith, but 
the address was illegible. The remainder of the 
telegram stood out as distinctly as if it had been 
itten in Ink ¢ 
Lae Eagle's nest discovered. Eagle shot.” 
There was nothing more—not even a signature at 
foot. 
Se, Linton and the coastguard exchanged under- 
standing glances, Then the officer spoke : 

“It's easy enough to translate that,’ he said 
gravely. ° he is the airship and the nest 
*, Devil's Gorge. It’s as I feared. There’s no doubt 
that Gcrmany has been preparing for war. For all we 
know they may have a dozen hiding places for 
Zepplins and aeroplanes in the remote corners of 
Scotland, with @ secret store of bombs in every one 
of them. 1t only wants a match to start tho biggest 
blaze the world has ever seen.”’ He paused, then went 
on significantly, “ And unless I’m mistaken, that 
telegram is the matoh.”” 

There was the sound of a motor Pao in the 
fillage street outside, Nora glanced through the 


‘Then another bomb fell from the German aeroplane. 


sickening crash ae the car swerved, plunged up the steep bank at theside of the road, 


pret ost then stepped quickly outside and put up 
act hend, 

lt was her father’s car. Blount was driving it back 
ulicr taking Colonel Bridgeway to Strathlone station. 

‘he turned quickly to Mr. Macdougal. 

“This is my father’s car,” she said. 
ery use to you, it is at your disposal.” 
tke coastguard officer pondered for a moment. 
Then his eyes lit up as & new idea came to him. 

‘This is what I suggest,” he said. ‘“ Your man 
can drive the three of us as near Devil's Gorge as he 
can get. Then you can walk on and show me where 
the cave is, ter that, I suggest that you and Mr. 
Linton drive straight off and catch the afternoon 
express to London from Perth. There’s no train 
from Strathlone till evening. Of course I hope to get 
hews through to Colonel Bridgeway before you arrive, 
vit he is sure to want to see Mr. Linton about his | 
sun when he hears what it did this morning. Of | 
Course he would take that with him.”’ 

Linton’s eyes met Nora's. There he read approval 
cf the plan. Once more she was to be his aid in 
Cartying him a step nearer the goal of his ambition. 

_, they entered the car, Nora gave Blount his in- 
“‘ructions, and they were swiftly speeding along the 
‘arrow road that led into the mountains. Where the 
tcad dwindled into a mero bridle-path they found 
r little group of coastguards waiting for them. 
Gone this point all pushed on on foot to Devil’s 


ora’s task was soon accomplished. The coast guards 


“Tf it is 


—I want an up-to-date twentieth-century version of it: Not more than four lines. 
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took possession of the arsenal in the cave, and in, ten 
minutes Linton and Nora were once more in the car. 
Blount turned its head southward and looked at 
the clock fixed in front of him. There was not much 
time, and he opencd the throttlo and let the car 
show what she could do. 

The rush through the mellow September air was 
strangely intoxicating to the man and the girl who 
sat side by side in silence as the great car rushed on 
with gathering speed. A great content ssed 
Linton’s soul. The dream of his life seemed certain 
to be fulfilled; and he was beginning to dream 
another dream in which the girl et bis side played the 
chief part. 

The excitement of the past few hours, the thrills 
that he knew the hours to come must bring, were 
all forgotten as his eyes met those cf Nora Bridgeway 
in a gleam of perfect understanding. 

Suddenly a noise above caused him to look up. 
The road ran through a long, desolate ravine, guarded 
on both sides by procmy mountains. From the top 
of one of these, like a huge bird of prey swoopin, 
from its cerie, an aeroplane plunged down, and chapel 
its course ovcr that of the car. 

Swiftly it descended till it was no more than fifty 
fect overhead. Linton could see that it carried a 


passenger as well as the driver. One glance was 
enough to show him that tho acroplane was of the 
type used in the German army. 

Then a voice hailed hint through a megaphone. 

“Halt or I fire!” 

His face turned pale. He took Nora's hand in his 
and pressed it convulsively. For his own sake, ho 
was not afraid. Hc realised that he had been marked 
down as the man who had destroyed the Zeppelin that 
morning. Germany had her agents even in this remote 
spot and they would stick at nothing to destroy both 
him and his invention. But it was hard that he must 
risk the life of the girl he had grown to love. Yet only 
for a moment did he hesitate. Nora’s hand returned 
his pressure. He Icaned forward and whispered a 
few words in Blount’s ear. The car sprang forward 
with a new impetus. 

At that moment a smail dark object the size of an 
orange fell from the aeroplane. It struck a boulder 


| by the roadside, exploded, and smashed the great rock 


into a thousand pieces. 

Then another fell. 

This timo the marksman made no mistake. The 
bomb fell upon the bonnet of the car. There was ao 
dull roar, followed by o sickening crash as the car 
swerved, plunged up the steep bank at the side of 
the road, then fell back a tangled mass of ruined 
machinery, twisted wheels, and splintered wood and 
metal. 

The acroplane swept on in its headlong rush. Nora, 
though half stunn 


by the force of the explosion, ' 
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rose from the wreckage dizzy and bruised, but othcrwiso 
unhurt. 

Blount lay before her dead, a stern, sect expression 
on his rugged face. Linton was stretched, unconscious 
among the ruins of the car, with one arm doubled up 
under him and blood upon his forehead. Yet he still 
clutched his precious gun-case in his undamaged arm, 
and Nora could see that he still breathed. 

With ao superhuman effort, sho took him in her 
strong young arms and half-dragged, half-carried him 
to the roadside. ‘There she hid him and herself in tho 
thick undergrowth. 

She was just in time. The acroplano had turned 
and came back along the ravine at a slower speed and 
circled round over the ruins of the car. No sign of 
life was visiblo. There seemed no doubt that its 
fell work had been well done. 

The aeroplane swept on and commenced to climb 
up into the air in slow, graceful spirals. Then it 
vanished over the mountain top whence it had come. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Two Dreadnoughts Destroyed. 
Tr was midnight. In that inner chamber at No. 


10 Downing Strect, where the destinies of empires aro 
decided, a dozen men sat round a table. 


Mi 


No one 
{lz st where 


oe ) Ni! 


li 
\\\ \ 


This time the marksman made no mistake. The bomb fell upon the bonnet of the car. There was a dull roar, followed by a 
then fell kack a tangled mass of ruined machinery, twisted wheels, and cplintered wood and m 


might entcr to disturb their deliberations; no word 
of what passed might even be spoken outside those 
walls. 

Faces were grave, voices hushed. ‘The Cabinet had 
met to decide what should be done in the crisis that 
had come upon them so suddenly, like a bolt from 
the blue. 

How could war be averted ? 
to which they were striving to find an answer. 


That was the question 
Not 


‘one of them all dared to voice his real thoughts, and 


yet deep down in his heart each man knew that thero 
was no way—the time had come at last when Britain 
would have to fight for life and liberty and loved ones. 

It was not that they were afraid, it was not that 
they had forgotten how ; but they would be called upon, 
untrained and unprepared, to fight against a remorse- 
less enemy, a nation in which every man was a soldier. 
And, worst of all, Britain, so long the Mistress of the 
Seas, had allowed another nation to becomo tho 
undisputed mistress of the air. War, if it came at all, 
must mean defeat. 
On the table lay a =“ of the Acrial Navigation 
Act. It was Britain’s only defence against Germany's 
air-fleet. It would have been laughable if it had not 
been so terrible. For months its provisions had been 
mocked at all over Europe. Yet the Government 
had temporised, promised, made excuses, and had 
done—nothing. 

Suddenly into the inner chamber there penctrated 
the sound of quick, excited footsteps. Then there 
came a loud knock upon the locked door, 


Zz 
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Thero was a nervous stir around the table. The | 
nerves of Ministers had been shattered by strikes, 
late sittings and the ceaseless persecution of the 
Suffragettes. But the knockin; continued, and in 
obedience to a glance from the Prime Minister, someone 
rose, crossed to the door, and unlocked it. 

Upon the threshold, le-faced and dishevelled, 
stood the Prime Minister's private secretary. In his 
hand he held a telegram. 

“This is so important that I’ve taken the respon- 
sibility of bringing it to you at once, sir,” he eaid, 
advancing into the room. “ All our wireless stations 
are being attacked. Tho explosion at Chatham 
wasn’t underatood. It was put down to an accident. 
There’s no doubt now it was a German bomb. The 
wireless stations at Ipswich, Chelmsford, Harwich 
and Grimsby have been destroyed by a fleet of at least 
a dozen Zeppelins, and two Dreadnoughts have been 
sunk in Harwich harbour.” 

Silence, tense and terrible, 
the space of ten seconds. . 

War! War in its most terrible form, against 
fearful odds, against a foe that knew no mercy ! That 
was what the secretary's news meant. 

Into the room there came floating faintly the sound 
of distant clamour and shouting. 

“What's that ?”” a Minister asked suddenly. 

The secretary shrugged his shoulders. . 

“The papers have got the news and are publishing 
special editions. Thero’s a seething crowd of people 
in the streets ; I don’t believe there's a soul in London ; 
who'll go to sleep to-night. Thoy all seem mad— 
I hear they tried to lynch a German in Trafalgar Square 
half an hour ago. There are twenty thousand people 
in Whitehall alone at the present moment. They 
know there’s a Cabinet meeting on, and they’re waiting 
to hear what you’re going to do.” \ 

The speaker turned to go. Ten minutes later the 
Cabinet meeting broke up, and there flashed out from 
the Admiralty wireless messages to every available 
ship—battleship, cruiser, destroyer and submarine— 
to leave harbour and put to sea. There at least they 
would have some chance of safety—in harbour they 
would have none. . 

It was tho last message that the Admiralty wireless 
installation ever sent. At four o'clock, as day was 
faintly dawning in the east, two Zeppelins were sighted 
flying up the Thames. They did not halt or hesitato 
till they reached Westminster Bridge. Then they 
switched off sharp to the north. When they arrived 
over the new Admiralty: buildings, they hovered for o 
moment like hawks over a doomed rabbit. 

‘A few seconds later the crash of an explosion roared 
out, and the twin Zeppelins, their work accomplished, 
sped silently away to the south-cast. 


(Another thrilling instalment next week.) 
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RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. | 


“TICK” CONTEST. 

“Why did the watch stop?” The prize of a blue 
bird brooch has been sent to each of the following ten | 
ladies, who best answered this conundrum : 

Mies Cheesbrough, Colwick, Notts; Mrs. A. M. Duncan, | 
B5 Garner's ne, Davenport; Mrs, Muegrave, The 
Schools, Newcastle West; Mrs A, 8. Mutch, 1 Albert 
Pl, Aberdecn; Mrs_W. J. Northover, 81 Beech Hill 
Rd., Eltham , ‘Miss J. L, Pawsey, 120 Willis gson Kd., 

tbourne; Mre. H. Pinchback, $7 Eastlake Rd., Cam- 
berwell; Mre M. E. Rudd, Ivy Bank, Stoke 
Coventry; Miss L. Vickery, Bestridge, Swimbridge, N. 
Devon; Miss W. Woff, G3 Bolcrow Rd., Middlesbrough. 


“VOTE” CONTEST. 


Men readers of P.W. were invited to suggest methods | 
for settling the Suffragctte dispute, and prizes of five ; 
briar pipes have been awarded to the following for the 


fell upon tho room for 


1 


reen, 


best proposals : 
F. W. Brooker, 28 Beaufort St., Southend-on-Sea; S. 
Rennio, 69 Dalmeny St., Edinburgh; A. Sutton, 18 


Oldpark Pl., Belfast; H. R. Wilson, 85 Strensham Rd., 
Birmingham; /. Winton, Beret. R.A.M.C., 
“Rosslyn,” Clearview St., Jersey, C.I 


* SOVEREIGNS" CONTEST. 
For the five best sentences, each word inni 
with the letters M-I-D-D-L-E-8, prizes of etylo pens 
were offered, and these were won by : 


C. W. T. Finch, Sharpton, Lydford, Devon; F. Fitz- 
erald, Tho Kangle, sverhill; J. H. Foreman, 80 

legge tase Rd. ‘ortermouth; I esprit. : aiane 
.» Kilmarnock, Ayrshire; T. EB. . y 

Rd’, Rock Ferry. . — 


“SPOUT” CONTEST. 

“What did the kettle spout?" The followi 
lady competitors submitted the best replies to tis 
question, and have each received the prize of a blue- 
Mitre He Leighton, 20 V 

Mrs. E: Leighton, 20 Vicarton St., Gi A ire; 
Mies E. Ma-donald, 280 Rutherglen Ro Glassoe SB 
Miss V. Montgomery, Myrtle Cottage, Church St.. Ryde, 
1. of W., Miss J. La. Pawsey 120 Willingdon Rd, East: 
bourne; Miss M. Taft, 12 Mabel Grove, W. Bridgford, 


Nottingham. 
“TALL” CONTEST. 


The “ Bird Story ’’ on page 938 of P.W. i 
as being rather ‘‘tall,”’ and readers wero eerie 


w of any etories to “cap” it. F 
*‘ tallest" stories sent in, prizes of wretches kate boot 
thus awarded : 


Miss M. Hedderwick, 17 Caird Drive, Partick, Glas- 
Feri G. E. Jones, 15 Vancouver Cres., Alexander Rd., 
Hull; Rev. F. Newham, Farway, Honiton; F. Poulter, 
un., 7 Casgland Rd. S. Hackney, N.E.; B. Smith, 

te, R.M.L.I., R.M. Barracks, Stonchcuee, Plymouth. 


~—For the five best versions I will give Solid Silver Watches. 
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By SAMUEL BULLEY. 


asnistant to one of the best known 
West End. 
Family f 
Edward, and Queen Alerandra, the Kaiser, the Tsar 
of Russia, the King of Italy, and many other famous 
people have had their boots and shoes from him. 
This week he tells a few stories about Kiny 


George V.) 


(Mr. Bulley, for over thirty years, was the chief | 
bootmakers in the 
During that time he provided the Royal 
with their footwear. King George, King 


Some Stories About King George V. 


Tne first time I waited upon King George was in 
1879 just before he went on his voyage round the 
world in the Bacchante, with his brother the late 
Duke of Clarence, then heir to the throne. 

I was sent for one morning in that year to fit 
the Royal Princes with the necessary boots for their 
voyage. At that time they were both Naval 
Cadets fresh from Dartmouth, and ready for any 
mischief. 

When I entered the room the princes were in 
their shirts and trousers only, and were laughing 
and chatting with the late Mr. Fuller, their valet, 
all agog over their coming trip. 

After I had tried the various boots on, the two 
cadets stood in front of me for a moment, eyeing 


_me up and-down. Suddenly they both burst into 


a roar of laughter, and by their antics made me 
feel rather angry to say the least of it. 

The fact is, that at that time I was doing my best 
to grow a moustache, and the few hairs on my upper 
lip tickled the royal fancy immensely. An 
though I felt, the way Prince George and his brother 
strutted up and down and stroked their own lips 
with an exaggerated air of importance forced me 
to join in their merriment. 


No Hooks on Navy Boots. 

It may interest my readers to know what the 
boots were I first made for King George and his 
brother. They were, of course, naval ts, and 
differed radically from ordinary boots. First of 
all, no one in the Navy, whether an Admira! or a 
bluejacket, is allowed to wear button boots or lace 
boots with hooks in them. Naval boots must lace 
the whole way up. 

Nor have any sea boots toe-caps, like ordinary 
boots. There is a very good reason for these two 
regulations. The hooks are liable to catch in ropes, 
as are the toe-caps, ee a when the latter 
become a bit worn. A little thing like that may 
mean a man losing his life in a storm, for sailors 
have got to be sure-footed when a high sea is 
raging. : 

The two princes also took with them long sea- 
boots, a kind of long Wellington. These boots are 
made of rough leather. They are thoroughly 
greased from top to toc and will stand any amount 
of dirty weather. 


One story of the voyage of the Bacchante I 
remember, use it created some excitement at 
the time. Prince George and his brother paid a 


| visit to the Governor of one of our possessions in 


the West Indies. When they appeared, the 
governor, who was surrounded by a number of 
native chiefs, was amazed to see the cadets had 
brilliant yellow noses, an amazement shared by 
all those present. The two had painted their noses 
before paying their visit, ‘‘ to do the proper honours 
to the natives,” as they put it! Their prank gave 
rise to the report, which was telegraphed all over the 
world, that they had had their faces tattooed | 


When King George did Stoking. 

During their days at Dartmouth on the 
Britannia, and also while on the Bacchante, the 
pe youngsters had to work as hard as any of the 
others on board. They learnt to splice a rope with 
the best of them, and by the time the King becamea 
midshipman he knew the routine work thoroughly. 
To show how completely they entered into their 
work, I remember that when the Bacchante was in 
the Mediterranean a high Turkish official came on 
board. Two coal-begrimed figures in overalls were 

resented to him as ‘“ Their Royal Highnesses Prince 
ictor and Princo George!” They had been 
stoking—and learning their work ! 

It is due to Queen Alexandra that King George 
is so keen on the Navy. His mother is a thorough 
‘*Sea Queen,” and for hours on end she used to 
read and relate to him tales of great sailors. 

His early training, before he came heir to the 


Mark postcards “ Spratt.” 


throne, was not nearly so strict as that of his brothes 
King George was allowed, in fact, to do prett: 
well what he liked, and the very training made a 
real man of him, for nothing delighted him moro 
than to be on board-ship slogging away and shirkirg 
no part of his duties. Nothing is more uistasteful 
to him than anyone who does not know his job or 
who goes through life without justifying bis 
existence. 

Here is a story illustrating this trait in his 
character, @ story I heard from his own valct. 

One morning, while dressing, the King said: 
“Ring up So-and-so’s, the bootmakers, and tel: 
them to send me one of their men here. I want. 

ractical man who thoroughly understands his 

usiness, not the namby-pamby fool they sent t 
wait on me last time. I want the man who actually 
makes the boots.” 

Needless to say the namby-pamby fool did ra 
put in an appearance ! 


King’s Size is Seven and a Half. 

King George, like his father, prefers a com fortalie 
pair of boots, though he would rather have a 
comfortable new pair than bave his old boot- 
repaired, as did King Edward. Here, by the wor, 
is a curious fact about the King’s boots. He takrs 
a seven and a half, his father took a seven and a half, 
as did the Prince Consort, and as docs the present 
Prince of Wales! The Prince Consort’s boots fitted 
his son, his grandson, and his great-grandson! 
Each could wear the othcr’s boots and has. 
practically a perfect fit! : 

King dearge's favourite boot is a Wellin: ins. 
which he wears on every occasion he can. ‘Thi 
Wellingtons cost from £4 10s. to £5 a pair, and ar 
made of a very fine calf-skin, which takes a brillicni 

lish. So fine is tho polish that many pros 

ave thought that the King wears patent leath: 2 
boots. ; 

As a matter of fact, King George strongly di-lih-- 

atent leather, and will never wear a boot made «1 
it. The reason is quite eimple. Patent leather 
tires the feet quicker than anything elsc, and as the 
King is often standing for two or three hours on endl 
taking part in some cercmony, he naturally wants 
to wear boots as comfortable a8 possible. 


Society Wears Buttoned Boots. 

All the boots worn by the King, except speci:! 
ones like shooting boots, are made to button. 
Royalty and everybody, indeed, who moves i 
the highest ranks of society wear button boots. Ut 
is the correct wear, and J can tell in an instant it 2 
man is accustomed to moving in court circles by 
looking at his feet, no matter how well-dressed bh: 
may be otherwise. Laced boots are absolute! - 
taboo. f 

A button boot clothes the foot; that is to say, it 
fits the foot just as a glove fits the hand. A laced 
boot never does that. - 

Although making boots. of all kinds for King 
George since he was a youngster, there is one kite 
of boot we have never made for him, simply becaus 
we were unable to. This is the long wading 1 
thigh boots used in fishing. These boots, wii. 
come right up to the thigh, are made of rubbe: 
throughout from the top to the soles. An crdina’: 
shoemaker can’t make them, and whenever the Kin, 
wanted a pair we uscd to send the lasts to a fii? 
which specialised in these waders and similar bovt- 

The King never wears any extraordinary Gt 0! 
landish boots of any kind. I mention this becca 
a short while ago an American paper came out W!" 
a vivid and detailed account of King Geome 
sone wage boots which cost him £10 a pair! Nee’ 

to say, these boots and the price were purt 1. 
the invention of an imaginative New : 
journalist ! ; 

(Next week Mr. Bulley will tell some tales 

of Queen Alexandra. 


(See page 10.6.) 
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plas WORD IN THRILLS, 


OO I” 
Don't Play These New Sports if You Are Afraid 
of Hard Knocks, 

Tue modern craze for ‘something new”’ has 
rot failed to invade the realms of sport, and of 
recent years @ number of exciting and original 
pastimes have sprung into existence. For thrills, 

. these new sports 
beat anything of 
the kind that has 
- before been at- 

tempted in this 
” direction. 

The advent of 
the aeroplane is 
responsible for one 
of the most ex- 
citing of these 

stimes. This is 

ird shooting and 
racing in flying 
boats. Hydro- 
aeroplanes are now 
constructed with a 
light boat beneath 
their planes, so 
that when resting 
on the surface of 
tic water these machines float just like an ordinary 
vessel, 

By reason of their safety, for winds over water 
arc always steadier than those on land, and careless 
or bad landings merely mean a ducking, and not 
death, these machines are rapidly coming to the 
{runt for sporting purposes. Around the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts and at Long Island, air-boat 
races are continually being held, and this summer 
similar exciting contests are projected to take 
place at seaside resorts around our coasts. These 
cortests are especially interesting to watch, as the 
competiters are required to travel in stages—that 
is to say, to skim the surface of the waves for so 
many yards, and then launch themselves into the 
air to descend at some distance and continue their 
p2th on the surface of the water. 

Duck shooting from these air-boats is another 
exciting pastime that is gaining popularity in 
rrance and America, the aerial marksmen reversing 
the present mode of shooting by soaring above 
their prey and firing at them from above. 

‘Tbe second illustration depicte a new and thrilling 
sport known as Autopolo. This is played by teams 
consisting of three lightly-built motor-cars, the 
cccupants being the man at the wheel and the 


Duck shooting from aeroplanes ts 
slrtly to “* introduced into 


I This thrilling sport is 
«'.cdy popular on the Continent. 


A new-comer in the world of sport is ‘‘ autopolo,” 
The men in the motor-cars endeavour to drive a big 
leather tall through the goalposts of the opposing 
ste, Nolte the tron hoops on the cars to protect 
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player with a long mallet. The game is contested | gently gliding to earth when its momentum has 


on the lines of ordinary horse-polo, the object of 
the mallet-men in the cars being to knock the 
leather ball into the opponents’ goal at the end of 
the ground. 

This pastime abounds with thrills, and the 
motor-cars are protected by heavy iron hoops 
mounted at the back of the driver’s seat and over 
the bonnet of the car. Thus when the car turns 
turtle, which is a common mishap, these guards 
prevent the machine from crushing the occupants. 

The players crouch with their mallets on the 
footboards of their motors, whilst the drivers do 
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Ski-jumping is now a real flying sport, The 
sportsman, equipped with a pair of skis, places 
himself in a large acroplane glider and by sliding 
down steep snow-slopes, launches himself into the air 
at breakneck speed. 
their best to follow the ball with quick bursts of 
speed and erratic zigzag rushes. 

At present the best exponents of Autopolo are 
the Kansas Trio, who were amongst the pioncers 
of this thrilling sport. By reason of the damage 
done to the motor-cars and the huge risks of the 
contest Autopolo has not taken on very well in 
this country, and it is not likely that the English 
polo players will forsake the present form of horse 
polo for this intruder. 

In parts of Europe ski-ing, which has always 
been akin to flying, has now become a real flyin 
sport. A large-sized aeroplane glider construct 
on the lines of a Farman biplane, with steering 


The combatants 
try to plunge each other into the water with long 
poles with balls of cloth at the end. 


Motor-boat tilting is fill of thrills. 


and elevating control planes is used in this new 
sport. In the middle of this structure the sports- 
man stands with full-sized skis fitted on his fcet. 
A snow slope similar to that used for ski-ing, but 
without the upward curve at the bottom which 
starts the jumper into the air, is a necessary adjunct 
to the pastime. Down this slope the man and 
glider rushes at rapidly increasing speed until 
sufficient momentum is gained, when the operator 
pushes down his elevating rudder, and the machine 
soars into the air, carrying its human freight for 


the players. several hundred yards in the still atmosphere, 
CSOOOEDOSCES! 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 120. 
(1) WELSH RABBIT. 
This term was thus defined by the prizeiinner, 
_iluvache, 22 Roland Road, Walthametow, N.E. 
Chis phrase is a corruption of ‘ Welsh Rare-bit,”’ 


J. 


and means cheese mel and spread over buttered 
toast. Welshmen of all degrees formerly regarded 
it 43 9 rare delicacy, and it ia still a favourite supper. 
font ao rural parts of Wales and the West of 
“stand, 

(2) MOCK SUN. 

F. Williams, 191 Lordship Lane, Wood Green, N., 
s'pplied the winning explanation in the following words : 
_A phenomenon due to refraction of the sun's rays 
‘hrough ice-cryatals suspended ia the air. ‘Tho ice- 
“tystals form halos Pes the sun, and at points in the 


halos where the ice-crystals are vey concentrated, 
appearances similar to the sun itself are produced. 
These ‘‘ mock suns’’ are scientifically called parhelia. 


(3) PETTY OFFICER. 

The prize in this contest was awarded to J. W. 
Johnson, & Park Road, Manor Park, E., for the explana- 
tion which follows : . 

A minor or inferior officer in the English Navy 
appointed by a ship's captain. He is placed in 
authority over other enlisted men at such times, and 
for such purposes as may be necessary, and corresponds 
in rank to the non-commissioned officer in the Army. 


(4) REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE. 

The explanction considered the best was received from 
E. J. Davies, 17 Downes Road, Enfield, and was thus 
expressed : . . 

A legal term comprehending all a person's possessions 
at death. Regarded separately, “real’’ estate is 
freehold land, houscs—-all immovables, which go to the 
heir-at-law. ‘ Personal’’ estate is money, furniture, 
stock—all movable effects; these go to the executors 
for the benclit of next-of-kin. 


In America landladies put up a netice in their windows 


been lost. Aero ski-ing, as this sport is called, is 
rapidly gaining favour in those resorts frequented 
by the winter sportsman. 

Another novel pastime born of recent years is 


football on roller skates is another weie ya ne, 


Rugby 
The dangerous nature of the pastime is a greut 
drawback to its popularity, 


water tilting. In this sport motor-boats are used, 
each of which carries a steersman as well as a 
“water knight.” The tilters stand on a little 
platform in the bow of the vessel, and hold a long 
pole surmounted by a ball of soft material. The 
object of the combatants is to precipitate each 
other into the water, and the one who first succeeds 
in this object wins the bout. 

Often the boats are upset by the sudden impact 
of the lances, but although the sport is attended 
with many thrills it is fairly free from danger, the com- 
batants only suffering from a ducking at the worst. 

The next illustration depicts a novel form of 
football played on roller-skates. It had some little 
vogue in this country a short time back, exhibition 
games being given at the Crystal Palace; but the 
obvious dangers of the pastime have done much to 
kill its popularity. The game was played in the 
same way as Rugby football, the combatants being 
handicapped by having to wear roller-skatcs. Tho 
game, of course, is always played on a rink. 

A new sport that has taken on considerably in 
this country is motor obstacle racing, the details 
of this pastime vary, but the main object is to 
place obstacles and traps in the path of motor-cars 
which competitors have to surmount. Such 
contests occasionally take place at Brooklands and 
other motordromes, when wooden dummies are 
suspended across the track and kept moving back- 
wards and forwards in an erratic and confusing 
fashion. The motorist, unless he wishes to bo 
disqualified from the race, has to pass such ob- 
structions without so much as brushing them as he 
runs by. 


Motor obstacle races now take place on all the big 

A favourite ruse is to draw duminy 

figures across the track, which competitors huve to 
dodge. 


molordromes. 


W. J. Gale, 50 Stanton Road, Wimbicdon, S.W., 
has been awarded the prize of 10s. Gd. for the best explana, 
tion of this term: 

Thomas Bowdlery in 1818, published a ‘“ Family 
Shakespeare,” an edition from which many portions 
dcemed by the editor unfit for general perusal were 
deleted. Subsequently he published a_ similarly 
expurgated ‘“ Gibbon.’ Hence to “ bowdlerise is 
an attempt to improve on a masterpicce froma prudish 
aspect thus marring the design. 


(6) LAW OF PRIMOGENITURE. 

For the following explanation of this term, the sendur 
C. E. Laurence, Walesby, Market Riven, has veccircd 
the prize offercd of half-a-yuinea: 

Primogeniture, from Latin words meaning “ {irst- 
born,’’ is the principle under which the cllest son 
of a family in the United Kingdom succeeds to the 
father’s real estate, in exclusion of the danghters,and 
younger sons. The practice, ebolished in most 
Zuropean countries, is almost entirely conned to ihe 
United Kingdom, 
oe” 


which reads 


—— CC 


““T suPPOSE, guv'nor,” 
said Pincher, ‘ that you 
bein’ in the writin’ line 
have had to doa bit of 
interviewin’. Callin’ on 
well-known people an’ 
askin’ ‘em for their 
views on certain sub- 
jects an’ soon?” — 

“Oh, yes!” I said, 
I used to 


was, guv’nor. 
viewin’ is, a rotten game, 
do you in.” 

‘* What on car’ 
T gasped 


th do you know about interviewing ? ” 


incher smiled sadly and softly stroked his chin. 

“I did a bit of interviewin’ the other day,” he said, 
“an if you'll try to remember, guv’nor, that although 
you may not be thirsty, there arc them as are, I'll 
tell you all about it.” 

Pincher having proved the genuineness of his thirst, 
lit a cigar, scttled himself comfortably, and after 
having failed to exchange his half-empty glass for my 
full one, apologised profuscly for his crror, and started 
to relate what he declared was a sad but truc story. 

“Well, guv’nor, from wot I'd read in the papers 
people secmed to rather like bein’ interviewed, even 
quite well-known people, so those that weren't really 
well-known but rather fancied themselves as very 
big pots wero certain to jump at the idea, an’ I 
reckoned with a bit of luck I’d pick up a bit. You 
see, an interviewer wasn’t likely to bo kept waitin’ 
on the doormat, an’ if you've got tho knack it's 
wonderful wot a lot of little things you can take from 
a room without leavin’ a bare space, so to speak. 

“The first thing I did was to hire an Inverness 
cloak an’ a soft felt hat from a pal of mine in that line 
of business, then I boyght a penny reporter's notcbook, 
a pencil, an’ went to'a placo where they printed me 
fifty cards for one an’ sixpence whilst I waited. ‘Mr. 
Claude Carew, Tuk Lovnon Mercury,’ wos wot I had 
pintel on ‘em, an’ I thought it looked toney. Then 

went to a free library, an’ after a lot of trouble lookin’ 
through reference books, I got a list of names an’ 
started off. : 

“I'd hit on a subject which I thought would appeal 
to the sort I was goin’ to try to eee, ‘Is Real Art 
_ Dead?’ Most people like to be thought Arty if they'ro 
not. I struck unlucky at the first place, a big house 
in a West End square. Bold as brass I gave ono of 
my bloomin’ cards to the powdered-haired footman 
an’ asked to seo his lordship. 

““* Will you kindly step in?’ he says; an’ then, 
instead of askin’ me into the drawin’-room or the 
study, he just pointed to a chair in the hall, an’ another 
white-headed blighter turned up from somewhere, 
so I didn’t even have a chanco of runnin’ through 
the pase of the coats hangin’ up on the stand. 

“Presently his nibs Number One turns up. 

“* His lordship says he will sco you,’ he says, 
* providin’ that your papcr will guarantee your funeral 
expenses, an’ if they're not prepared to do so he wants 
to know how o man from a scurrilous rag like the 
Mercury dare show his nose inside this house ?’ 

“The other blighter was grinnin’ from ear to ear. 
It was plain to see that I’d come to the wrong shop. 
I'd never troubled about politics, but evidently his lord- 
ship wasn’t in agreement with the Loy: on MErcory. 
Not wishin’ for a scene (both them footmen wero 
hefty-looking chaps), I walked out very dignified, an’ 
after scratchin’ the names of three othcr lords off my 
list I mado a fresh start, hopin’ that the Mgrcury’s 
politics weren't goin’ to upset any more of my little 
crowd. 

‘* At the next place I struck lucky. It was a actress 
wot had gut a new play comin’ on, an’ she'd havo 
talked for hours if I'd let her; but after fillin’ up threc 
pages of my bloomin’ notcbook with a sorter scrawl 
which was supposed to be shorthand, I checked her, 
*but sho managed to get in another five minutes by 
givin’ me a whisky an’ soda an’ a cigarette. 

“I quitted there with several silver ornaments, a 

‘old pencil-casc, an’ two small silver candlesticks. 

hen I found two people out, an’ the next call a 
grumpy old cove sorter barked at mo after kecpin’ 
me waitin’ for half an hour in his study, whero thero 
wasn't a solitary portable article that a fence would 
havo'given a tanncr for. 

It was at a poet's that I struck real lacey) 

i 


guv'nor, 
an’ if only the world was full of such as 


m wot a 


=" Boarders taken in. Those not paying promptly will be taken by the neck.” 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF, 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


PINCHER AS AN INTERVIEWER. 


| glorious life it would bo! I was asked most ceremonious 
to a sorter drawin’-room study all nicely furnished, 
soft carpet, silk curtains, an’ all that sorter thing 
(I found out afterwards that he paid very highly for 
every book of his wot had been published, havin’ a lot 
of money an’ wantin’ to be called literary), an’ books 
an’ papers wero thrown about careless like. 

“T had a good look round, but couldn’t sec anything 
of the right size worth pinchin’, an’ I had decidcd to 

lish him off quick an’ make a professional visit 

ter on, w’en’a long-haired cove, with a tio so big 
that there was no nced for him to have worn a waist- 
coat, walked dreamily into the room. 

“* Pleased to mcet you!’ I says, affable, thinkin’ 
he hadn’t seen me by the way he walked towards a 
big armchair. 

** Ho gave a sorter start. 

““* Would you try an’ speak in'a whisper,’ he says 
in a soft voice. ‘1 crave it as a favour, my nerves are 
s0 sensitive to tho least harshness of sound. There 
should be poetry in sound, sir, for sound is the musio 
of life!’ 

““* Swank!’ I says to myself, an’ havin’ sized up 
my man, I hoped to make a bit, so bein’ very deferential 
I Tet him talk on whilst I kept makin’ dots an’ dashes 

an’ tryin’ to look very interested. After I'd scrawled 
over six pages 1 gave a sorter start an’ exclamation 
of surprise. 

‘** Pardon me,’ I says, ‘ I was 80 interested in your 
opinion that I tind I’ve taken down enough to till a 
column, an’ that is all the cditor allows me. It will 
bo a sin to have to cut down wot you'vo told me to 
a few lines.’ 

“*Why should you?’ ho says sharply, lookin’ 
quite humanlike all of a sudden. * Youre welcome 
to uso wot I have told you.’ 

** Ah!’ I says, very sad-like, * that would be my 
inclination, but unfortunately I have to consider my 
pocket. You eee I'm paid a guinca an interview, 
an’ I reckon to get cight of ’em to the column. If I 
was to scnd in my interview with you an’ make a big 
splash with it I should only get a guinea.’ 

‘* He tumbled to the idea at once. 

““*T should be sorry to let filthy Iucre stand in the 
way of an article that should awaken England to tho 
high idcals of art!’ hc says. ‘I will give you a cheque 
for seven guincas, Mr. Carew, on condition that I havo 
the whole column on the discussion to myself with a 
suitable introduction mentioning my works!’ 

“TL explained that I should get into trouble if my 
editor found out about it, but if the moncy was paid in 
cash I'd see that the column should bo headed ‘A 
Ureat Poct’s Opinion,’ an’ all his books should be 
mentioned. With that he sent a scrvant round to his 
bank, gave mo a drink whilst he wrote out a list of his 


© His nibs Number Two wus grinning from car lo ear, 
It was plain to see I'd come to the wrong shop.” 


books, an’ o sortcr suggestion of wot should be said 
about him, an’ then havin’ got the moncy I quitted. 

“Now, guv’nor, my father used to have a wise 
sayin’ about bein’ 
was, but I know he used it a lot w’en it was his turn to 
stand a round of drinks. If I'd been content to leave 
off after havin’ done very well, I’d have bcen all right, 
but liko a fool 1 went to call on another cove, thinkin’ 


I might play the same game with him as I had on tho 


greedy. I can’t remember wot it | 
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poet. He'd had a few books published, but wasn't 
wos you might call at the top of the tree. He'd go! 
comfortable diggin’s Bloomsbury way, an’ w'en I sen: 
up 4 card I was promptly conducted to his room. 

“A big man in a Norfolk suit was standin’ by the 
mantelpiece smokin’ a 


pipe. 
ell, you little scoundrel,’ ho says, quite affable, 
‘ what’s the game ?’ 

“I was took aback, guv’nor, absolutely took aback 
I couldn’t remember ever havin’ had any dealii's 
with him before, but it was evident from his mann: 
that io. knew aoenethta about me. 

““* What's your little gaine in posin’ as a reporter on 
the arraal a he said ; it 

“** Posin’ ! says, tryin’ to myself togeth-r 
‘ Here’s my card = aa . - 

“© You come to seo mo as an author,’ he says in a 
nasty, dangerous quiet voice, ‘ but you overlooked « 
somewhat important point. I write books to try and 

Za i“ 


ro. 


* After takin’ everything from my coat jock-!s he 
held me by the collar.” 


earn fame; I earn money by actin’ as special reporter o2 
tho Lonvon Mercury, an’ I know that you ite au 
impostor!’ 

“Well, guv’nor, that did it. It was a nasty, low- 
down sorter game which would never have entered 
one’s head, an’ I saw it was no good tryin’ to bluff it on. 

“©The point is, he went on, ‘ wot's to be dv: 
with you! 

«Ves, I says polite, ‘ that’s the most interesti-- 
point. Wot's to be dono with mo? q 

“ He stood silent for a bit, knocked the ashes {1.71 
his pipe, an’ then all of a sudden he caught hold uf ms, 
an’ before I could properly realise wot be was G's 
he'd taken everythin’ from my pockets, the p.' 
seven guineas, an’ the odd collection of stuff, i, 
puttin’ the whole lot on the table, he held me hy U.v 
collar. - 

«Now tell me the whole truth,’ he says: ‘if ss: 
pain you, no doubt, but it will be pleasanter than the 
consequences if you lie!’ 

“Seein’ there was nothin’ else to be doric, J t! 
him everythin’, an’ I heard him chuckle once or tv.1--. 
Then w’en I'd finished he led mo to the door. 

“* Now you can quit!’ ho says. 

“«But bow about my.money?’ I says; 
aboat——’ . 

“©The silver ornaments and pencil-case,” he says 
quite uiet, ‘ will be returned anonymously tu ther 
rightful owner. The poct’s seven guiness will ge 
towards a hospital I’m greatly interested in. ayt wil 
be acknowledged as coming from him. Heil hey 
silent for fear of ridicule, and lic doesn't deserse to le 
his money back. The few odd shillings, presumably 
your own property, will also go to the ho-pit «| 
as a donation from a sympathiser. Now you'd hcit-: 
quit or you'll be getting your money's worth out of 
my hospital!’ 

“I didn’t stop, guv’nor, an’, mad as I wa;, T could: t 
feel really angry with that author cove, for he Was a 
bit of a sport!” 

(Another of Pincher’s yarns shorily.) 
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WEEK ENDING 
Aprit 5, 1913. 


THE WORLD'S BEST STORIES. 
a eae 


Mert Yan4 Bright 


A Natural Result. 

(Ox the first night of Open Windows, Mr. A. E. W. 
Masoc’s new play, which Sir George Alexander has 
rrocuced at the St. James’ Theatre, there was an 
urusil amount of coughing among the audience. 

sume people were discussing the annoyance after 
the phy. 

“\Vcll,” one man remarked, “ Sir George has 
himself to blame if the coughing disturbed him.” 

“}iuw ?”? demanded another. 

“ile shouldn’t have Open Windows in the 
theatre!” was the reply eae: 


rn 


Trouble in Store for Her. 

Av a recent meeting Judge Rentoul, K.C., said 
tlat many cases were brought into court without 
any hope or any desire that they should be won. 
Somctimes cases were brought solely out of revenge. 

Once, he said, a K.C., with a terrifying reputation 
as a ciuss-examiner, went to an assize town, and 
was consulted by a man who wanted to take a 
certaiti case into court. Counsel told the man he 
had not a case, and there was not the slightest 
chance of his winning. 

“| know I have no case at all,” the man replied 
promptly, ‘but I am bringing it because my 
mother-in-law must be a witness on the other side. 
I want the inside turned out of her, and I know 
that you are the best man at the Bar to do it!” 


A Slip of the Lip. 

Arter a short motoring holiday Mr. George 
Graves goes to the Coliseum, where he appears 
during April in that very funny sketch, Koffoo of 
Bond Street, in which he has a part that fits him 
like the proverbial glove. 

Mr. Graves tells innumerable funny stories. One 
of them is about an enthusiastic wife who was 
boring a friend with tales of ber husband's clever- 
hess, 

“My husband is such a handy man about the 
house!’ she exclaimed. “He can do anything. 
Unly the other day he took the cuckoo clock to 
pieces and cleaned it and put it together again. 
Now it runs as well as ever.” 

* Really,” said the bored friend. 
right again 2?” 

Yes, indeed,” was the reply. ‘‘ But we're a 
hit worried about the cuckoo ; it will persist, when 
it eile he hours, in putting the ‘oo’ before the 

cuck ?!” 


os It goes all 


A Weak Payer, Probably. 
AxoTHER of Mr. Graves’s stories is about a’‘man 
who wanted to borrow some money from a friend. 
oo me a sovereign for a week, old man,” he 
Said, 
“What weak old man?” asked the other; and 


6 wes gone before the would-be borrower could 
ph. ; 


Minding His Manners. 

Tis story is being told of a very well-known 
nan who is a stickler for politeness in his home, 
uisting that his family shall always use such terms 
as I! you please ” and “I beg your pardon,” and 
‘0 on. Also, his sons must always address him as 

bali . 

He went abroad recently, and at the date of 
(avirg his son was in the midst of his college 
“xams, The father was naturally anxious to know 
“hether his son had passed, so he told the young 
nan to cable to him immediately on receiving the 
fxamination report, and say whether he had 
passed or not. 

_ It was some weeks later before the report was 
issued, and, to his great delight, the young man 
i he had successfully passed the examiners. 
ft Cashed off to the nearest cable office and sent 
LL message to his father: “ Yes.—Tom.” 

ae the meantime the father had forgotten all 
rhola the examinations and his request for earl 
fr jition, and when the cable arrived he couldn 't 
the life of him make out what the ‘ Yes” 
fe tred to. 

ae cabled back: “Yes, what?” His son 
i ‘rently regarded this message as a reproof, so 
© 1 plied politely: “ Yes, sir!’ 


—That’s a good variation of 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
A New Dish on the Menu. 


Mr. Jonn N. Rarwazt, the well-known Paris 
correspondent of several London newspapers, is 
telling this story of Tristan Bernard, the French 
dramatist. The incident took place in a restaurant. 

“ Waiter!” said Bernard, after glancing through 
the bill of fare. 

“Sir!” said the cxpectant waiter. 

“Give mesome spelling mistakes,” Bernard ordered 

“Some what, sir?” gasped the waiter. 

“Some spelling mistakes,” repeated Bernard 
firmly. “ And be quick!” 

The waiter went off to talk it over with the chef. 
By-and-by he returned empty-handed. 

“T’'m afraid we have not got any, sir,” he said. 

“Not got any!” exclaimed Bernard. ‘“‘ Then 
why do you always put them on the bill of fare?” 


A Complete Reply. 

In his recently-published book of reminiscences 
the Hon. Stephen Coleridge tells an amusing story 
of his father and his Uncle Harry. 

One day Harry was wandering along the book- 
shelves in the library while his brother was writing 
at his table by the window at the other end of the 
room. Pulling out a well-bound volume, Harry 
remarked, with a chuckle: ‘“‘My dear Johnnie, 
whatever induced you to get, to bind, and to keep 
Martin Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’ ? ” 

Without looking up from his writing his brother 
replied: ‘‘ Look in the flyleaf, my dear Harry!” 

Harry turned to the fly-leaf, and there he found 
inscribed in his own handwriting; ‘“‘ To Johnnie, 
from his affectionate brother Harry !” 


The Master Misunderstood. 

AnoTuER of Mr. Coleridge’s stories relates to a 
curious misunderstanding. 

An undergraduate at Balliol fell ill, and his 
sister came up and nursed him. The Master of 
Balliol was very kind, and was constant in his 
visits to the young man’s rooms, frequently meeting 
the sister. 

There were other visitors, of course, and the 
young lady was greatly attracted by, and finally 
came engaged to, one of her brother's friends. 

When her brother recovered and the young lady 
was preparing to depart the Master came to say 
“Good-bye.” She thanked him warmly for his 
kindness to her brother, and concluded by saying 
that she had a great favour to ask him. 

The Master asked what he could do for her. 

Without thinking that her remark wes capable 
of two interpretations, she replied at once: “I 
should like you to marry me!” meaning, would he 

rform the ceremony ? 

The Master, in a state of great agitation, hurried 
from the room, exclaiming: “‘ My dear young lady, 
it would be utter misery to both of us!” 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS No. 9. 


“ENGLISH CUP" TICKETS. 

In P.W., dated March 1, four pairs of tickets for the 
Cup_Tinal were offered for the best football ‘fripshots 
on Preston NortH Enp. The attempts selected ag the 
best, together with the names and addresses of the 
senders, were as follows : 

breston Noxin Exp: Name Denotes Tuble-Pozition. 

Sent by T. R. Smith, Wheat Sheaf Hotcl, Steskton- 
on-‘iees; who nominated Mrs. Smith, eame address 

Preston NortH Env: ** Puss "’—theu “Stay.” 

Sent by Hy. Collier, 41 Lees Hil] St.. Nottingham; 
who nominated Mrs, Collier, same address. 

Preston Noatn END: Dislike Travelling “ Second.” 

Sent by J. W. Watson, Lhe Widimer Hotel, Station 
Rd., Swindon; who nominated Olivia KB, Carter, 18 St. 
Paul’e St., Cheltenham. . 

Preston North Enp: “ Strolling” Players Refused, 

Sent by F. Gayton, 10 Woodgate, Leicester; who 
nominated Miss Drackley, 11 Frog Island, Leicester. 

“ SCOTTISH INTERNATIONAL" TICKETS. 
* In P.W., dated March 1, two pairs of tickets for the 
Scottish International at London were offered to readers 
domiciled in Scotland for, the best Football Tripahots on 
MoTHERWELL. The attempts eelected as the best, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, 
were as follows: : 
Mornerwe te: “ Hurry ’’ Minus “ Worry.” 

Sent by Alex. Reoch, 4 N, Wellington St., Dundee; 
who nominated W, B. Reoch, 17 Seymour St., Dundee. 
MorTHerwe.: “ Motion’? Without ** Kmotion.” 
Sent by H. Young. 6 Wilfrid Terr., Edinburgh; who 

nominated D Holliday, 5 E. Hermitage Place, Leith. 


RESULT OF SCOTTISH FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS No. 10. 

In P.W. dated March 8 two pairs of tickets for the 
Scottish International at London were offered to readere 
domiciled in Scotland for the best Football Tripshots 
on Raith Rovers. The attempts selected as the best, 
together with the names and addresses of the eenders, 
were as follows: : : 

Raitn Rovers: Hardiness Outpoints Tardiness. 

Sent by G. F. Andrews, 12 Brown Street, South Ren- 

frew, who nominated Gertrudo Andrews, same address. 
Rattn Rovers: Shooters—though Rifleless. |. 

Sent by T. Clapperton, 5 Croft Street, Penicuik, Mid- 

jJothian, who nominated Mrs. Clapperton, same address. 
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SLENDER BEAUTY OF LINE. 


No More Redundancy of Figure. 


“Ir is our craving for the line,” said an 
artist recently, “that sends us back to the 
1830 period.” (He was speaking of the revival 
which has been noted in the West End of 
the dress ideals of the young man of 1830), 
“We want the straight line up and down— 
the longer the better. Women's fashions are 
following the same ideal of beauty—the slender 
elegance of the line, as opposed to any redund- 
ane of figure.” 

he stout young man is altogether “ out of it" 
nowadays in fashionable society, while women of 
all ages who are over-fat are conspicuously 
inelegant. Nor is there any reason that they 
should remain so afflicted, since the great fat- 
reducing remedy, Antipon, has proved its match- 
less efficiency thousands upon thousands of times 
in permanently decreasing the weight to normal 
and restoring slenderness of form—the much- 


desired “ straight-line figure,” with its charming 
suggestion of grace and suppleness, combined 
i ur and health. 

e 


st of Antipon, which is as pleusant to 
take as it is harmless and 
simple, is that it eradicates 
the tendency to grow fat; the 
previously over-stout person, 
once reduced to natural slim- 
ness by Antipon, can confi- 
dently banish from the mind 
any dread of a future re- 
development of the disfiguring 


In a word, it is 
a permanent cure. Wherever 
the objectionable fat may 
cause loss of beauty of out- 
line that excess is promptly 
banished. The too prominent 
abdomen or hips, the swollen, 
flabby limbs, the double chin 
and puffy cheeks —all are 
restored to correctness of outlive and burmony 
of proportion. . ; 

Again, Antipon is a perfect tonic, having an 
extraordinary stimulating effect on the alimentary 
system. No disazreeable and half-starving 
dietary rules need be followed. The appetite is 
sharpened and digestive and assimilative effi- 
ciency restored; therefore good, wholesome 
food, properly digested, ensures the full nutrition 
essential to the possession of health, vigour, 
aud beauty. 

There is a decrease of from 8 oz. to 3 Ib. 
within the firat day und night, according to degree 
of over-fatness. 

Antipon is a harmless and palatable liquid, 
containing no trace of anything mineral or other- 
wise objectionable. 

Antipon is sold in_ bottles, price 2s. Gd. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, &c., or in the event 
of difficulty may be had (on remitting amount), 
privately packed, carriage paid in the United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists aud Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale houses 
throughout the world. United States Agents: 
Messrs. F. Fougera & Co., 90 Beekman Street, 
New York City. 


over-fatness. 


“Lodgings to Let’ notice. Can yow give me a betier once? =O 


The Engine-Driver’s 
Stones, 

“ T wanTep to see the train jump,” was the excuse 
given by a young labourer remanded at Kettering, 
the other day, on the charge of placing a heap of 
stones on the Midland Railway. 

No one but an cl cca knows how man 
of these ignorant hooligans are abroad in the land, 
or how common it is to feel the jolt and jar ca’ 
by his locomotive jumping or forcing aside some 
ebetruction placed upon the rails. 

Schoolboys are fond of putting small coins on 
the metals in order to get them flattened out by 
the grinding of the heavy wheels, and drivers 
dread this sort of thing, not because a penny will 
wreck a train, but because the children themselves 
are so terribly apt to run forward at the last moment 
and themselves get under the wheels. 

“You feel like a murderer if you run over a 
youngster,” bitterly said a driver the other day 
after an inquest on a little chap of nine necsnentnly 
killed on the line, ‘But you can’t always p 
up in time.” 

Other obstructions are quite often put on the 
line with malicious intent. Two years ago, drivers 
on the North-Western became almost panic stricken 
at the frequency of this sort of thing. On three 
separate occasions within a fortnight sleepers 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


EsamePesls of the lron Way 


Pet Aversion is the Ruffian who Dangles 
Tied to String, Over Bridges. 


and heavy boulders were found on the rails between 
Farnley and Wortley and Gildersome Stations. A 
reward of a hundred pounds was offered by the 
company, but the miscreant was never arrested. 
Another pleasant game played by the wandering 
hooligan is that of throwing stones at the train. 
About a year ago two express trains on the London 
and Brighton were struck by mysterious missiles 
as they passed through the cutting near Stoat’s 
Nest. One stone missed a driver by only a few 
feet, another broke a window, an the falling 
glass cut the hands of a passenger sitting next to it. 
In August last a London and North-Western 
driver named Shepherd was struck and badly 
hurt by a stone. He was in charge of the 2.20 
express from Leeds to Manchester, and just as the 
train passed under the Bridge at Bagley Fold a 
great lump of stone, thrown by a boy, crashed 
through the cab window. Splinters of glass struck 
the driver in the face, cutting him terribly, and 
seriously injuring one oe ; 
How very real is this stone-throwing danger is 
proved by what happened not long ago to a passenger 
travelling by the Highland train to Glasgow. Near 
Larbert Station a stone thrown by an unscen hand 
w iizzed through the open window, and striking 
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No one knows the reason, but there it is, on the 
authority of one of the largest registry-offices in 
the country, the fact that Nottinghamshire produces 
from her population more nursemaids than any other 
county in Fig ste, or, for that matter, in the whole 
United sang om. 

It is equally difficult to explain why Kent holds 
the record fur housemaids, and Herefordshire for 
cooks. In London you will find that a majority 
of the woman cooks with long records of service 
hail from Herefordshire. 

Herefordshire is a quict, easy-going county, 
with hardly any manufactures, but a big agricul- 
tural population. Her daughters are all accus- 
tomed to hard work from their earliest years, and 
no doubt tho dulness of their existence drives a 
great many into service. But even so, this does not 
explain why Herefordshire women shine as cooks. 

Taking it broadly, the best servants come from 
the South and West of England. The girls from 
the industrial North do not take kindly to domestic 
service. And country girls make far better servants 
than town-bred damsels. 

Devonshire being the county of milk and cream, 
it might be supposed that it would also supply most 
of the dairymaids for the rest of England. Such is, 
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“J xmtep him out of pity,” said Clark, the 
Eurasian doctor, whose trial for the double murder 
of his own wife and of Mr. Fulham has created 
such intense excitement in India, and for which he 
has just been sentenced to death. 

Of course, this was not the original motive. But it 
gecms quite possible that, having reduced his victim 
to such a miserable condition by repeated doses 
of arsenic, Clark was moved by some sensation 
resembling compassion in administering the final 
dose which ended his sufferings. 

The cold statistics of murder set out in Blue-books 
make terrible yet fascinating reading. The great 
majority of murdercrs are men, an almost equal 
majority of murdered are women,. Jealousy is 
the main cause of murder. 

Yet every now and then there crops up a case in 
which the motive is so strange that no writer of 
fiction would dare to use it as a peg on which to 
hangastory. Take the case of the infamous Thomas 
Wainewright, a man whom most of his acquaintances 
believed to be all that was kind and good-hearted. 
He was in particular known to be kind to animals. 
Yet this man killed his fellow beings for as little 
reason as a child kills a fly, Once he poisoned a 
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) Nursemaids from Nottingham 


Coachmen Come from Yorkshire and Cooks from Herts. 


however, not the casc. Only the other day one of 
the prnoipel South Country daily papers lamented 
the fact that dairymaids are very difficult to find 
in Devonshire. As a matter of fact, Somersct 
supplies, many more dairymaids than docs her 
southern rela bout, 

All the same Devonshire docs her share in supply- 
ing domestics. It is said that a very large number 
of the young and useful maids known as “ tweenies ” 
come from Devon. 

There is only one class of woman servant the 
majority of whom are town, as opposed to country, 
bred. ese are ladies’-maids. A considerable 
number of those employed in this country are 
foreign—mostly French. But, of the rest, the best 
come from London. Edinburgh, too, supplies a 
fair share of ladies’-maids. 

In Scotland are found the best housekeepers. 
This is not to be wondered at. It is due partly 
to the fact that Scots people scem to be naturally 
better managers than English, and partly that the 
standard cf education for girls, as well as boys, 
is highcr in North Britain than in the South. 

Coming to menservants, here we find more 
difficulty in classifying them according to counties. 
No county can claim precedence in the matter of 


I Killed Him 


Some Strange Reascns Given by Murderers. 


complete stranger for no better reason than the fact 
that he had insured his life in an office against 
which Wainewright had a grudge. And as for one 
of his women victims, his chief objection to her 
seems to have bcen that she had “‘ thick ankles.” 

At five o’clock in the morning of November 22nd 
last, a little man with a haggard face walked into 
the police station at Franconville, near Paris. 

“I am Monsieur Baguery,” he said. ‘‘I live at 
100 Boulevard Gambetta. I have killed my wife 
because she suffered so.” 

It was TT true. His wife was a hopeless 
invalid, rtially paralysed, and continually 
suffering the most terrible agony. At last he was 
unable to bear the sight of her lying sleepless and 
groaning. In a paroxysm of pity he seized his 
revolver, and shot her through the head. 

There was a similar case only a year ago at 
Kissimmee, Florida, when two members of the 
Shaker community near that town of orange groves 
gave themselves up to justice for putting an end to the 
life of ‘‘ Sister ’’ Marchant, one of their number. She 
was dying of consumption and had begged them over 
and ep to end her sufferings. At last they 
agreed, and administered two ounces of chloroform. 


WEEK ENDIN3 
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a man named William Winton on the head, kijle; 
him on the spot. 

Another cheery practice of the modern youth ; 
to “fish” for trains. Tying a good-sized stone 1, 
a string, the young ruffian will hang it dangling uve: 
the parapet of a bridge apparently for the purj.. 
of seeing whether he can crack the cab wind.-; 
with it. 

The footboard spy is another of the drivci's 
“black beasts.” Some folk are cursed with oe 
insane curiosity, which drives them to leave ti.‘ 
own compartment and make their way along t!,: 
footboard, peering into other carriages. ‘Tie. 
have been soveral cases of this sort of thing receut|y 
on the London and South-Western and other linc. 
Naturally the practice is a dangerous one, and it 
Paul Pry happens to fall off and be killed th: 
driver has to Jose time attending the inquest. 

Then there is the excitable passenger who pulis 
the communication cord on the very slightest 
pretext. Not long ago the King’s train was lielil 
up by one of these foolish people. The royal 
train was near Harlow, in Essex, when the driver 
saw a train on the up-line at a standstill and guards 
running frantically about. Thinking there was 
some accident he pulled up. 

The whole trouble was caused by a child’s stra: 
hat falling out of the window, aud the mother at 
once pulling the cord in order to recover it. 

Any delay of this kind may upset the service on 
a crowded line for hours, Naturally, the drive: 
does not enjoy it. 
page-boys, footmen, or butlers. They are, of cours ; 

very few in number compared with maidservants, 

and very often their employers take them frou 
the families of their own tenants. 

But as to chauffeurs, one point stands out - 
which is that the North and East of England supply 
@ great many more than the South and West. 
Bristol is the only Western city which turns out 
any e number of professional motor-drivers. 

The best keepers come from the Fastcin- 
Counties, especially from Norfolk and Suffoit. 
This is what might be expected, for in that part of 
the country game-rearing is a science, and there it 
is the ambition of every smart boy to becume a 
keeper. Scotsmen also make excellent keepers, but 
Wis generally stick to their own country. 

‘or hunt-servants you would naturally turn to 
Leicestershire and the Midlands. You would be 
wrong. Devon and Somerset supply far more than 
their share of huntsmen and whips. You will tind 
Devon men employed in kennels in almost c\cy 
county in England. 

For coachmen Yorkshire casily holds pride of 
place. The average Yorkshireman seems born with 
a gift for handling the reins, and an instinctiv: 
knowledge of a horse. It is a pity that his ocet!):.. 
tion is rapidly disappearing. 

‘As to gardeners, the very best are Scotsmen, !ut 
in England itself the cleverest hail from Kent. 
But why this should be so is just as difficult a 

| pee as tho reason for nursemaids coming ftv 

‘Nottingham. 


The Shakers are an absolutely law-abidiry 
community. The two who took this ter!) 
rexpansibilily did so with open eyes. . 
Some murders appear to be absolutely without 
object. A case in point was the recent shootins 
by the so-called “ Silent Man” in the bar of the 
Horse Sho Hotel in Tottenham Court Road. 
Stephen Titus, the murderer, without any ptu- 
vocation whatever, shot and killed the under- 
managercss, and wounded four other people befure 
he could be disarmed. In this case the murder: 
was undoubtedly mad. He was sent to Broadmwu!. 
A somewhat similar case occurred in Vienna 10 
October, 1910. A young man of about twenty mct 
a nursemaid in the street, wheeling a perambulatu. 
The girl was wearing a bunch of roses. He askel 
for one, and when she refused, deliberately shot het 
dead, firing no fewer than four shots. A commis:lun 
of doctors pronounced him sane. He is of goud 
family, and at his trial he merely remarked, with 
cynical indifference, that he had determined 0) 
adopt the profession of a distinguished criminal. 
Two Swiss boys, aged seventeen and fiftcen 1 
spectively, deliberately murdered their employer. * 
farmer, and his wife, together with three servan'~ 
“What was your object ? ’ demanded the judec 
of the elder boy. a 
“ We wanted the farmer's money to go to Afric:\. 
“ And why did you wish to go to Africa ? 
“We intended to explore unknown lands a. 
write our memoirs,” was the cool reply. 


~—For the five best originaland funny notices Iwill give 2s.6d.Postal Orders. Mark postcards * Landlady.’’ (See page 1046.) 
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POINTS TO PICK UP. 
* Last week's chapters tell bow Thomas Christian Jephson 


learns from Deborah Kirke that her son Robert— 
John—is still honeymooning with Rachel in Monte Carlo. 

Jephson believes ‘‘ Robert”’ to be connected in some way 
with tbe murder of old Joseph Lester, and he sets out for 
France to make him return home. 

Meanwhile, Joan Lester has fallen into the clutches of 
Hesketh Br: It will be remembered that, by acting the 
hypocrite to perfection, he gains her confidcuce, and finally 
fiuds her lodglags ina shady hotel. 

One night at the hotel pons realises Brand's cruel purpose. 
She tries to escape, but fails. 

After drugging Joan, Brand half carries her into the street. 
He hails a pass cab and tells the driver to take them to 
Paradise Row, Wapping. 

“T'll tame your proud spirit, my lady,” he muses, as he 
takes his seat beside the girl, and the cab moves slowly 
away. ‘I wonder whether you'll submit with a little better 
grace when you make the acquaintance of that little place on 
the river and my old servant Miriam Blossom. 1 wonder 
what you'll have to say to my ultimatum after you've spent 
a day or so at Paradise Row.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXIl. 
Mother Blossom. 
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Joan did not completely recover consciousness, 
even when the cabman, after one or two consultations 
with Brand, who appeared to be very familiar with the 
Way, at last haRod before a house in Paradise Row. 

Somehow Paradise Row did not suggest the heavenly 
land so muchas its antithesis. 

Dirt and gloom, decay, despair, and the most 
sordid forms of poverty and sin wero the leading 
characteristics of the miserable street with the name 
so full of promise of all things fair and beautiful. 

The houses which lined the narrow street on either 
sidc—tumble-down bovels unfit for the occupation of 
human bei were used as lodging houses by the 
very lowest grades of criminals, who might be seen 
flitting out at dusk like bats, to ply their nefarious 
trades, and Fite creeping back to their dirty 
shelters at daybreak. All day long the row was 
quict, horribly noiseless, almost the only sound to 
be heard was tho regular lap-lapping of the river 
“hich flowed sluggishly past the slimy back walls of 
the houses. 

As the cab stopped with a jerk before the dark and 
gloomy portal, Brand lifted Joan bodily from the cab, 
called to the cabman to wait, and then knocked 
three times upon the forbidding door. A faint light 
climmered — the fanlight. Slow, heavy foot- 
steps were hi on the stone passage within, and 
the door was grudgingly opened a few inches, through 
which a pair of screwed-up, watery blue eyes regarded 
the big, well-dressed man and the fragile girl he was 
supporting. 

“It’s you, is it 2?” asked a cracked feminine voice, 
and a skinny hand threw the door wide open, dis- 
closing a bent and shrivclled old hag of the most 
evil and unpfepossessing appearance, standing in a 
dimly lit passage. 

“ Sakes alive, who are yer bringin’ now? Another 
of ‘em ?” and the crone made Paradise Row more 
hideous by an awful cackling laugh. 

‘Yes, another little bird to share the best suite of 
‘partments, my pretty Blossom!” snarled Brand. 

You lead the way with that candle.” 

_With another ood-eurdling cackle, the old woman 
picked up the candlestick, and walked slowly alon 
4 dirty narrow stone passage, and down a flight o 
tickety stairs upon which the candlo threw weird, 
lickering reflections of the uncanny procession. 

At the bottom of the stairs the woman mado her 


heay; way along another stone 

: passage, at the end 
2 which she halted, took from her dirty person a 
cavy key, which she inserted noisily in the rusty 


lock and slowly turned. 
T hen she held up her candle and waited for Brand 
snd his burden, As they approached her she flun 
Boe the door, and, holding her light so that it sh 
® faint, quivering radiance within, she bent hes head 
i its untidy straggling locks and peered whero 
t © candle threw its faint light. 
h Hearken!” sho whispered eagerly. “Can yer 
ar em! There they are scampering and squealing, 
th more outside the wall, all trying to get in, and 
{ cy’'ll do it some day. It’s the smell of the rich rare 
ford that gathers ‘em together ! * 


You have all heard the story of the man who went into a Srocer’s shop 
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Brand looked over her shoulder into a large stone 
cellar. He could hear the sounds she described so 
vigorously, and he saw for a moment in the darkness 
at the far end numbers of tiny shining circles—moving 
spots of fire; he could even sce small, dark-grey forms, 
only for a minute. Suddenly they seemed to dis- 
appear through invisible holes, 

“Come on in,” shrilled the hag. ‘ Bring yer 
pretty birdie, Mr. Brand. Set her down alongside 
the other and let me sce ‘em together—the dark and 
the fair—a yest sight—a rare pretty sight.” 

“Hold the light steady!’ commanded Brand. 
“TI can't see what I’m doing.” 

“And I know every stone,” commented the lady 
he had described to Joan as Miriam Blossom, an old 
servant, who had charge of a picturesque old house 
on the river. ‘Here you are—tread warily, Mr. 
Brand, tho flags is uneven. I’m thinking of having 
a bit of parquet floorin’ put down—make it easier 
walking for the little dears. Ha, ha, ha!” The 
flame quivered madly in hes mirth-rocked hand. 
“ And come in handy if we was to have a bit of a 
hop—eh ? Miriam Blossom used to be a rare hand 
at a dance. Light as a feather, my dear—light as 
aa eer ee 

“Hold your tongue!”’ snapped Brand, “‘ and kee 
that light steady. I can’t stand here with this mil 
in my arms all night. Now——” 

With another fit of laughter Miriam Blossom held 
the light so that it shone upon a tiny sleeping child 
lying on a dirty straw mattress in one corner of the 
cellar. 

It was Olive Strode, Brand's other victim. 

“Sleeps like a little angel, don’t she, dearie ?” 
she croaked. 

‘* Move away!’ said Brand shortly. 

He laid Joan roughly down upon the mattress. 
She moaned a little and stirred uneasily. 

“Now wake them both up!” he said, turning to 
his old servant. ‘Give me the light.” 

The old witch bent down and with hes skinny 
claw shook Joan vigorously by the shoulder. 

““Wake up, little bird!” she wheezed, ‘ Wake 
up and see yer pretty new nest.” 

Joan, with a start, opened her large blue cyes 
and gazed into the wicked face of the old woman. 

““Who—are—you ?” she gasped. ‘‘ Where am 1?” 

“Quite safe, dearie bil—quite safe with good 
Mother Blossom. And now for t’other brat!” She 
moved to the other side. ‘Wake up, saucer eyes!” 
and her gaunt hand now fell upon the little child, who 
was tossing and moaning in restless, unhealthy slumber. 
With a scream Olive awoke and sat up, shrinking away 
from “ good Mother Blossom,” terros in every move- 
ment of her poor little body. 

At the sound of that helpless, frightened cry, Joan 
threw off the last lingering effects of the narcotic 
with which Brand had stupefied her. She turned her 
head quickly and saw Robert Kirke’s nameless little 
daughter. 

“Olive!” sho cried, sitting up, and flinging wild 
rotecting arms about the child. ‘‘ Oh, Olive, what 
bare they done to you?” 

Olive’s eyes, always large, now seemed infinitely 
too big for her white, starved face. The silken curls, 
which Rachel had kept always in such exquisite order, 
were unbrushed and tousled; her once neat little 
white jersey and blue skirt were torn and dirty, and 
Joan could fecl how thin her little body had grown, 
and also that her tiny hands were burning with fever. 

“Joan,” whispered Olive hoarsely. ‘“‘I dreamt 
about you! Is it really you—or another dream ?” 

“It’s I, Olive darling! I’ve come to take care of 
you. Lie down again, swect. Nothing shall harm 
you apy more.” os 

The presence cf Olive, a little tender, ailing, helpless 
creature, now utterly dependent upon Joan, restored 
to the elder girl all her old proud courage and sturdy 
spirit. She laid Olive gently back upon her wretched 
bed, and, rising to her feet, faced Miriam Blossom and 
Hesketh Brand. 

“Olive is ill,” she said in her direct way. ‘‘ We 
must take her away from here at once.” nade 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the crone. ‘Little birdie 
wants to spread her wings already.” : 

“Open the door, please,” said Joan, regarding 
Brand with steady blue eyes. ‘‘I don’t know why 

(Continued on page 1038.) 
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PINCH? \y 


OES the smallness of your 
D home and the bigness of 
your rent make you feel 

the “money pinch”? 

Does the “money pinch” 
touch you on the raw when 
talking over the housekeeping 
expenses or about buying 
clothes.and boots ? 

Does an illness in the house 
mean a “money pinch” to you? 

Does a holiday bring home to 
you the “ money pinch” ? 

Are you able to save anything 
against the “ rainy day” ? 

If you do feel any of these 
“money pinches,” is it not 
because YOU NEED TO EARN 
MORE MONEY? 

You want more money. 

Are you doing anything to 
get it, or are you just wishing ? 

You must make some well- 
directed, well-advised, per- 
sistent, systematic effort to get 
it. If you are not doing this 
then you are either contented 
when you ought to be discon- 
tented, or have not the pluck 
and the grit to force your way 
ahead to better pay, 

You must ‘tiles for yourself 
what is the best way to set 
about increasing your earnings. 
Is it not worth while asking the 
advice of the greatest and most 
successful salary-raising in- 
stitution in the world? An 
1.C.S. Training brings in noncy. 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1037). 
you have brought Olive and me to this dreadful place ” 
—she glanced round the dark and noisome cellar 
with its damp, vault-like smell—‘‘ but you must sce 
that Olive will die unless she is moved and properly 
looked after.” 

“ Hoity-toity !"’ croaked Miriam Blossom, noddin 
her ancient head. ‘Hark to her! I like a bit o 
sperrit, whether in a glass or in a purty little dear 
like you.” 

Brand carelessly drew out his cigarette caso and 
lit a cigarette at the flame of the candle. 

“You must help mo to carry her,” said Joan, 
eve to Brand. “I won't Ict this woman touch 

er.” 

“ Hoity-toity !’’ screamed the old woman with sud- 
den fury. ‘I ain't good cnough to touch the brat, 
ain’t I, my lady ?” 

Brand laughed, rather a long, slow laugh. 

“You sce you're not wanted, pretty Blossom,” he 
said almost gaily. “Go up to your own domains, 
and busy yourself with your other ee I’ve 
got a few private words to say to your little bird, as 
you call her. You know the way so well that you 
won't want the light.” 

“* As you please,” said the hag sullenly. ‘‘ Mysteries 
and secrets. I know you—but you’d better trust good 
Mother Blossom—better trust Miriam Blossom, tho 
good and faithful servant,” she added mresningly. 

Still muttering, she disappeared behind the heavy, 
creaking door, and Joan heard her voice and her 
heavy, slow tread die away in the distance. 

“And now,” said Brand pleasantly, “Iet’s talk 
business. But first of all you’d like to see over your 
new bed-sitting-room. Let us explore it together.” 

“7 don’t wish to,” said Joan firmly. “I want you 
to let us go. Oh7’—she clasped her hands implor- 
a you can’t be so cruel and wicked as to keop 
Olive here—you can see she’s ill—very ill! Let me 
take her away.” 

“'m sorry to appear ungracious and disobliging 
to a lady,” began Brand with a mocking smile, “ but 
I’m afraid that to let you both go wouldn't quite fit 
in with my plans.” 

“Do you mean that you're 
keeping Olive in this awful 

“You’ve guessed right the very first time.” 

Brand was in the mood to torture. At the present 
moment he hated the girl 
more than he desired her, 
and he had made up his 
mind to punish her severely 
both physically and mentally before he made that 
final claim upon her purity and her honour. 

“Come, now,” he said with affected courtesy, 
eon mo to reveal to you the beauties of your new 

ome.” 

Joan mechanically and with swiftly working brain 
followed him round the awful cellar. 

“ Be careful, my dear girl,” he began, “ the flagstones 
are somewhat uneven. Fine, strong walls, aren’t 
they?” and he pointed to their dirty whitewashed 
surface. ‘‘ Those patches of green slime are duc to the 
damp. One must pay, you know, if one wants to 
live near tho sound of running water.” 

He continued his commentary as Joan, with wildly 
beating heart, walked beside him on the dirty paved 
floor, slippery with a horrible fungus-like growth of 
mildew. 

At the far end of the cellar he halted, and Joan 
for the first time noticed another door. The key was 
in the rusty lock—and Brand turncd it with difficulty 
and opened the door. : 

“ Look!” he said slowly, holding out the flickering 
candle at arm's length. “ The river!” 

Not the stately Thames which Joan knew from 
occasional happy afternoons spent on its broad surface 
in a punt with Philip Derwent, but a yellow, oily mass 
of water, with greon slime floating upon it, lap-lapping 
sullenly at their very feet with greasy sinister awell 

“T believe that a girl throw herself in from one of 
these houses the other day,” anfiounced Brand care- 
lessly, as he shut tho door on the murky depths. 


Joan shivered. 
Would she, like that other 


oing to punish me by 
re] ? ” 


Would that be her end ? 
‘* Joane,” dio of grief, but instead of waiting for the 
dark angel's summons, would she hide her sorrows 
for ever bencath that watcr whose dull, sullen murmur 
she could hear so -— ? 

Olive, drowsy and feverish, moaned faintly, and 
Joan saw her little dark head in the faint light moving 
restlcssly to and fro on the mattress. 

‘“Mr. Brand,” cried Joan earnestly, clasping her 
hands, “‘ let us go from this awful place! Let me take 
Olive to Mrs. Cox—let me just Icave her at the house, 
and I promise you I’ll—do anything you like. Only 
let me save Olive!” 

Brand laughed long and softly. He held up the 
wah a = herr Rat ie fell upon the 
agonised girlish face with the big, despairing blue eyes. 

At last he was humbling the proud Spirit of this 
girl who had dared to flout and scorn him—now it was 
ree him, Hesketh Brand, to scorn and reject Joan 

0. 
He shook his head, still laughing. 
“Sorry, my dear girl, but can't be done. Little 


—And asked for a really strong cheese. The grocer called owt to his assistant: 
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girls who don't know how to behave themselves, and 
who try to break people’s legs by pushing them down 
stairs,’ and his eyes flashed angrily for a minute, 
“have to be punished.” He paused, and his cruel tiny 
eyes feasted upon the girl's despairing beauty. 

“And so you've got to be punished as if you were a 
naughty little soldier-boy, and your commanding 
officer sentences you to three days cells.” 

He lauched his soft, oily chucklo again, and Joan 
stiffened her spirit inwardly, and decided that out- 
wardly she must cast it down for Brand to trample on. 

She held out slender imploring arms. 

“ Mr. Brand,” she said softly, “ let us make a bargain. 
You have something to scll which I want to buy— 
Olive’s freedom.” 

“Go on!” nodded Brand, who was now thoroughly 
enjoying himself. Joan would soon realise that 
Hesketh Brand was not to be thwarted with impunity. 
He meant to bend Joan—to sco her grovel at his feet, 
and then laugh at her. He would reserve for the 
present her final most exquisite humiliation and 
degradation—that would keep until she had served 
her preliminary punishment. 

“ You know,” continued Joan, whose ashen cheeks 
were now crimson with maiden shamo, “ that I have 
only one thing to offer you in exchange.” 

rand nodded again. 

“I offer you everything I have,” murmured Joan, 
“and in exchange I want Olive’s freedom and her 
safety. I want to take her to Mrs. Cox.” 

“Can't be managed,” said Brand, shaking his head 
slowly. 

Joan paled. 

“What do you mcan?” she asked anxiously. 
“Do you mcan—that you no longer—want the only 
thing that I can offer you ?” 

“You've hit it,” said Brand. 

‘* Have I changed so much ?” Joan went on tremu- 
lously. ‘I know you used to think mg pretty—only 
to-night you said so. I am pale now, perhaps, but 
I shall be all right when wo get out of this—awful 

lace. If only you will Ict me take Olive away from 
ere.” : 

Brand’s insolent gaze travelled critically over her, 
from her fair hair to her troubled face. It was de- 
liciously piquant that Joan should beg dishonour from 
him, as if it wero a favour—and, best of all, that he 
should have the strength of will to refuse. 

“Three days’ cells, I’m 
afraid,” he said genially. 
“ That's tho very least sen- 
tence which the court can 
infliot. Three days’ cells, and afterwards—well, we'll 


‘seo. And now you want to creep away to your cosy 


little beddy-house, so I'll sling my hook. If you hear 
anything moving, it will only be a rat, and it will 
scuttle away if you just knock on the floor with tho 
hoel of your shoc.” 

He moved across the cellar to tho wretched bed 
where Olive tossed in feverish slamber and stood for 
a moment looking down at her with tho expression 
of a triumphant pig. 

“ Dear little mite,’ he ejaculated with hypocritical 
emotion. ‘I don’t know why exactly, but somchow 
—as she lics there sleeping so peacefully—she reminds 
me of those happy, far-away days of childish innocence 
when I sang in the village choir in the old grey church 
at home.” : 

Slowly shaking his large head with a final leer 
at Joan as she stood by tho sick child, he left the 
noisome and unhealthy cellar, after carefully locking 
the door behind him. The sound of his heavy, retreat- 
ing footsteps gradually died away. 

Joan stood where he had left her for several minutes, 
a tragic, despairing little figure, listening intently 
lest he should return. 

Then when uncanny silence descendcd like a heavy 
pall upon Miriam Blossom’s lodging house, Joan 
sponged Olive’s hot forehead with some dirty water 
which she had discovered on a rickety deal washstand, 
smoothed her tangled curls with gentle fingers, and 
at length lay down upon the mattress, one tender arm 
flung lightly and protectingly across the little tossing 
orm. 

The murky water lap-lap; ainst the slimy walls, 
the rats squeaked and rr eppe e muffled soundi 
disturbed the heavy silence of the awful night, and in 
the cellar, fricndless, sleepless, and alone—save for 
Him who watches always—Joan Kirke ba guard 
over her dead husband's little nameless daughter. 


CHAPTER LXXXIIL 
Among the Gamblers at Monte Carlo. 
i tnt 


assed Marseilles and was 
crawling out of Toulon. Jephson awoke with a start, 
for he had becn sleeping on and off ever since the 
train had left Paris. The compartment felt very hot 


Jzpuson’s train, had 


and stuffy, though it only contained three other 

passengers. 
He lowered the window and a gust of soft, 
He 


rfume-laden air swept into the carri: 
poked out over the wonderful harbour, a of 


(Continued on page 1039.) 
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BEAUTY MAY CHOOSE. 


Carefully Selected Beauty Hints from th> 
World’s Best Beauty Writers. 


Eyelash Magnetism. | 


“Timely Topics.” 

The mere curl of a woman's eyelash alway; 
has had and always will have a powerful influenc: 
in the world. There is something wonderfully 
magnetic about beautiful eyebrows and laslic., 
no matter how plain the face may be. In d@sys 
gone by women used to olip their lashes to mat: 
them grow longer and stronger, but as this 

roved generally unsuccessful, the practice hi, 
Cast abandoned. Smart women of to-diy, 
however, produce the desired effect by using a 
very delicate and perfectly harmless pomade-lil:c 
substance known to chemists as mennaline. !t 
may be applied at night with the finger-tips to 
increase und darken the growth of eyebrows and 
lashes. * * ® Rouge is always obvious, bu 
powdered colliandum defies detection and is 
quite harmless. 


To Kill Roots of 
Superfluous Hair. 


“« Homa Science.” 


Women annoyed with disfiguring growths of 
soperfluous hair wish to know not merely how t» 
temporarily remove the hair but how to kill th. 
roots permanently. For this purpose pure pow- 
dered pheminol may be applied directly to the 
objectionable hair growth. The recommended 
treatment is designed not only to instantly 
remove the hair but to actually kill the roots, 50 
that the growth will not return. About an ounco 
of pheminol, obtainable from the chemist, shoul:i 
be sufficient. * * # * © © # * © * * 
For complexions inclined to be oily, many smart 
women are now using just the natural allacite cf 
orange blossoms. It is perfectly harmless, a2! 
makes a capital greaseless cream, which holds 
the powder perfectly. ® ® * Disagreeabic 
body odours can be instantly killed by {): 
occasional application of a.little powdered (white. 
pergol to the affected surfaces. 


What Women Hate. | 


“Helpful Gossip.” 


Every woman hates a shiny nose and a dull or 
greasy complexion. Few know that there is an 
instantancous remedy at hand in the home, on: 
that is absolutely harmless, and that defies dete. - 
tion even under the closest scrutiny. If you hav: 
no cleminite in the house get about an ounce fro 
your chemist, and add just sufficient water t» 
dissolve it. A little of this lotion applied to ti 
face will instantly cause the greasiness to dis- 
appear, and the skin will have a perfectly natural. 
velvety, ieee bloom that any woman might 
envy. The effect will last for many hours, ami 
no powder is required, even under the mos: 
trying conditions, indoors or out. To prepare 
the face, neck and arms for a long evening in * 
hot ballroom nothing can compare with th's 
simple home-made lotion. * * * * * ‘Tv 
bring a natural red colour to the lips, rub the: 
with a soft stick of prolactum. 


“Wavy ” Shampoos. | 


“Homely Hints.’ 


Few people know that stallax can be used as 3 
shampoo and is far better than anything else fo: 
the purpose. It seems to have a natural affinity 
for the hair, leaving it very glossy, fluffy and 
with a pronounced natural “ wave.” A teaspoon. 
ful of atallax granules, dissolved in a cup of hot 
water, is more than sofficient. Genuine stallax 
comes to the chemist only in sealed } Ib. tins, » 
quantity sufficient to make up fifteen or twenty 
separate shampoos. The indescribable lustre it 
imparts to the hair is quite inimitable. * * 
For an actual hair grower nothing equals pure 
boranium. It is quite harmless, and sets the 
hair roots tingling with new life. 
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AN'S GRIP (continued from page 1038). 

READ er lying in the lap of the little fits ; while 

away to the loft, hidden now from view, the moun- 

tains rose, their base green with olives and their sides 
with the tender vine. ; : 

Tbe sun already dropped into the Mediterranean, 
that tideless, fascina sea which to the stranger 
;eous always calm and placid, but like a woman 
can rage most fiercely when least expected. 

Jephson rose, stretched himself, and, leaning right 
out of the window, took @ deep breath of the sweet, 
refreshing air. Blenkington knew what he had been 
talking about when he s ted a holiday in the 
South. Jephson sighed. He suddenly realised what 
a terrible temptation it would be to stay in this land 
of sunshine and flowers and laughter and not return 
to the great grey city he had left. London was a 
wonderful city, but it was hardly conducive to joy. 
The atmosphere of London did not make the blood 
dance in bis veins as this atmosphere did; it added 
ten years to one’s age; the South of France took 
tienty years off. 

When the train stopped at ono of the numerous 
rtalions which dotted the line between Marseilles 
sud Monto Carlo, Jephson realised that the platforms 
were filled by crowds of careless children—big children 
aud little children of both sexes. They were nearl 
all prettily and charmingly dressed, and they all 
scemed to wear or carry flowers. There were flowers 
on the bookstalls even; flowers in the refreshment. 
rooms. Violets and mimosa. Gold and_ purple. 
Mavical colours! No wonder the men and women 
Jephson saw had all becomo as children again. 

Ho felt he wanted to jump out of tho carriage and 
dance down the platform himself. And every minute 
that the train drew nearer Nice and Monte Carlo he 
lecame more intoxicated. Even when the darkness 
crept up suddenly over the sea the excitement he 
felt increased rather than diminished. Sleep was 
banished at last. 

The magic of the night gave & fresh beauty, an 
added lure to the South. The darkness was warm ; 
it seemed to fold itself lovingly about the trees; 
it slipped down the sides of the mountains like water. 
And the earth like the sky was twinkling with in- 
numerable stars. Stars among the trees—the night- 
lights of the villas and houses and hostels hiding 
in their gardens and : 
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beckoned to him. He changed his coat, put on a soft 
grey hat and went out. 

He Poseesd in the square, standing beside the little 
stream that sang towards tle sea. The place seemed 
almost deserted, but here and there he saw lovers 
seated beneath tie giant palms. The music of stringed 
instruments drifted from a cafe on the left of the 
Casino. 

Presently he found himself standing opposite the 
latter building. He mounted the broad ate steps 
and entered. He passed into the bureau and ob- 
tained a card entitling him to use the rooms. But 
before going in he waited in the atrium and watched 
the people passing to and fro. 

He saw the world. Mcn and women from all 
quarters of the globe. It seemed as though every 
type was represented. Joy and sorrow rubbed 
shoulders. But joy was the predominant note. 

A forced gaicty, perhaps, but who could tell? 
Jephson had heard and read stories of Monte Carlo an& 
the great gaming rooms. But he had never allowed 
his judgment to be swayed by other people's opinions. 
He learnt all he could, he formed his own judgments 
first. hand. 

He passed through the silently swinging doors and 
into the gaming rooms. And as they swung behind 
him he stopped as though he had been shot. 

The place seemed full of people. One would have 
expected a roar of voices, the clattering of many 
tongues, the babel of languages. Rather thero was 
eilence. Silence broken at regular intervals by the 
sharp, mechanical cry of the croupiers. Then he be- 
came conscious of the cry of money for which these 
masses of people fought. 

Gold and silver and notes. They whispered, they 
laughed, they shricked. They were never silent. They 
conjured a ceascless river of moncy rushing down a 
precipice. 

It was one of the most curious and astonishing 
sounds he had ever heard. It fascinated him. 

IIc stepped towards the nearest table and gradually 
elbowing his way through the crowd which surrounded 
it, he watched. 

Roulette! The game was played at Carnca’s 
gambling rooms at Soho. It was played very differ- 
ently hero. At first ke saw nothing distinctly. 

But as soon as he got uscd to the sound of the 

voices, the faces 


—— or assaee tan 5 
among the bowers FAVE YOU TRIED “MIDDLES” ? | firactcdhim they 
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Jopunce found him- (See Pase 1043.) inukobile, passive. 
self standing outside They sat very still, 


facing the terraced gardens and the Casino, he rubbed 
his eyes and wondered if he ware asleep and dream- 
ing, or if he had stepped suddenly into faisvlastd. 
From Beagle Street to the Casino Gardens is a far 
cry. Jephson had taken a very sudden jump— 
Jephson, whose life had been cast in grey places 
among grey people, knowing sordid surroundings, 
tecing and hearing sordid sights and sound’. This, 
indeed, looked like the land of El Dorado to him. 
Heedless of the cries of the cochers, he commenced to 
walk up the winding hill carrying his bag himself. 
Ne had iooked out the namcs and addresses of the 
smaller and cheaper hotels in the Condaminc—the 
Jower part of the town in Monaco. But as he reached 
the top of the hill and stopped to look at the gardens, 
listening for the ripple of the stream of water which 


ran through them, a large hotel on his right attracted’ 


his attention, Thc name scemed familiar and inviting, 
and, with an Englishman’s innate love of anything 
that smacked of home, Jephson determined to put up 
there for the night, regardless of expense. 

_ For it was called the Hctel Metropole, and it stood 
in a garden of its own among palins and eucalyptus 
and mimosa trees, Flowers gleamed in the digenoas 
oyainst the red earth. A uniformed porter took his 
lag; @ polite Frenchman talking imperfect English 
«ave him the only room vacant. A page-boy piloted 
lim to the lift. Jephson moved now as onc in a dream. 
ile was unaccustomed to luxury, he did not appreciate 
it; he did not want it. 

But Jephson for the moment had lost his identity. 
Ne felt like a character in ‘‘ A Thousand and One 
Nights.” The people in the huge lounge wero not 
ordinary people. The atmosphere seemed impreg- 
hated with romance. 

He was shown into his room and instead of undressing 
and going to bed like a scnsible man would after 
twenty-four hours of travclling, he stood at the open 
window and gazed down on fairyland. Monte Carlo 
by night at y tate was like nothing he had imagined 
or dreamed. e could not see any vestige of a town, 
It looked like a village of white villas thrown carelessly 
sar | forests and trees. 

A delicious smell of burnt pine wood assailed his 
nostrils, mingled with the scent of flowers. The silent 
bey looked close enough to throw a stone into it. 

he white roofs of the Casino gleamed in the gardens 
almost at his feet. 

The night called to Jephson. The little town 
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seemed interested in nothing and no one. Their 
eyes never Icft the green table. Yet, watching, 
Jephson realised they saw everything and everyone. 
Some wonderful instinct told them who staked, 
who won. Thcre was seldom a dispute, for these 
men by some uncanny sense knew what the people 
standing behind their chairs were doing. 

Jephson had never seen so much moncy at stake in 
his life. 

It was a long time before he could tear himself 
away, but at last he moved down the long room. He 
knew if ho watched a moment longer he would begin 
to gamble himsclf. 

Wherever he went there were table; ; on the green 
cloth piles of moncy, and standing around the tables 
two and three deep men and women. Some of the 
women were dressed like princesses—gaudy flowers ia 
a wonderful garden, passionate roses from a hot-house. 
But others were dressed like tho flower-sellers in 
Piccadilly Circus. Clean, soberly dressed Englishmen 
and great bearded Russians, fat, good-humourcd 
Germans. Dark browed, black-coated Anarchists. 

Tie World, the Flesh, and the Devil. But over 
them all the spell of unrcality. 

Suddenly Jephson found himsclf face to face at 
onc of the tables with Benjamin Blenkington. He 
was not in tho lcast surprised. No more surprised 
than if he had mct him ina dream. They just nodded. 
Blenkington was evidently gambling heavily. 

* What are you doing hore, Jepheon ?” he asked. 

“ Part of my holiday,” the latter replied.“ Arrived 
just now. And yon?” 

Blenkington smiled. “I arrived the day before 
yesterday.” He frowned. “I'm trying to forget.” 

Rather wearily he raked three hundred louis towards 
him, his winnings over one spin of the ball. 

Jephson smiled and was moving away when another 
man standing behind Blenkingtoa’s chair caught 
his cyc—a tall, dark-bearded man with crisp, rather 
black hair. A remarkable man. He, too, was 
gambling, but, unlike Benjamin Blewhington, he was 
not winning. 

Jephson wondered where he had met him before. 
Then ho remembered. He had secn his photograph 
in Deborah Kirke’s room in Beagle Street. 

Again he felt no surprise. He just rubbed his eyes, 
automatically felt for a bullseye in his coat pocket, 
and found he had not brought any with him. 

(Continued on page 1040.) 


THIS SENSATIONAL 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


—=—————— 


The event of the publishing season, so f 

» far as Heal 
Purity are concerned, is the publication of the sienaaed eee 
Mr, A. Dennison Light. Its appearance at the 

3 timely, in view of the startling 
C) Boyal Commission on Divorce. 
¢ has already made his fame as a vigorous, original, 
oe orn hy og om tees beak apahory but in his “ Marriages 

ean , 8 surpasse 
aud achieved bis masterpiece. ee ess 
“Marriage: Before—and After,” is a spicndid piece of work, 
man or woman already married or contemplating 
Writhog in the most ai 
iting in the most direct and plain-spoken manuer, and 
ecorning all prudish notions of aahsslthy mockenndeets, tho 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his reade: 
whether male or female, invaluable islormntios, hints, an 
advice impossible to obtain elsewhere. . 

The necessity of such a book as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, and the union of a man and a woman 
“for better or worse’ is the most importunt event in the lifo 
of any individual, the climax of human existence. Upon its 
results aepend the future of the race and the happiness of the 
individ concerned. 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate cutering into the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women alr married 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course to pursue 
efter marriage. ‘They cannot find these things out for them- 
selves, ‘hey must rely upon the experience of others, 
Fl Pua always dificult to get on so delicate a subject as 


8. 

“Marriage: Before—and After” telle you all you want to 
know about these most important mattcrs. 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best brains in 
the world on this question, knowledge hitherto unobtainatle 
except in very expensive medical works. 

It shows how in young men thoughtlessness and want of 
knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, toe, 
has led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking disaster:;. 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls thet lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and marilal 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also Low the result of following certain rules ie 
ee he better home life, healthier offspring, and enhanced 

piness. 

For obvious reasops the complete contents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
come of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
aro necessarily left out. But enough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is like, and by sending to the 
addrees below you can read the whole work from frat to Inst 
in your own private time. 

ero is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
akeleton stripped, as it wero, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.—The future of the obild.—Dreadfui oraes:s.—Furpose of 
Autber, 


CHAPTER Il.—Age at which to marry.—Res1‘t of ear'y and late mar- 
riases.—Unripe parents.—Whst « phyeician says.— Disparity in sgce.— 
Zclixion aud iearriage.—Law of choice,—Prpsical attributesin pareate, 
~Love.—False Love.—How not to be .-Women who break 
hearts.—Acrice.—When not to marry. 

CHAPTcR III... Amativer.ess : {te use and sbuse.—Wrong hal ‘ts. —Con- 
ecalment.— After marriage.— Uselul informetion for the married. 

CHAPTER IV.=Important Physiological Facts.—Hints for those who 
wish to become parcnts.—Th- fat:.er’s infuence.—Kvles for wonen, 
ale most valuable chapter thie, which all married people ought to 
read.) 


CHAPTER V.—Mainly about ths Baby and nursing. 

CUAPTER V1.—The law of the Hustend.—The husband's duty, etc. 

CHAPTER VII.—The law of the Wife.—The wife's duty.— Marital Rights, 
te. 


et 
CHAFTER VIII.—Sutjects cf which ccre m git be satd. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book ought to 
be read and studied by every young man aud young lady en- 
geged to be married, as well as ty those who are already 
married. Married men and women must read this book, ana 
those contemplating marriage ought to read it, 

Write, then, for this Look row. . 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so sensible, 
uncomproinisingly a way. : 

There is no shuffling or beating about the bush here, but a 
straightforward explanation of matters usually hept secret, au 
explanation which everyone can follow and understand, and 
which gives the most vuluable assistance to all married couples 
and to all who are hoping to shortly mezge their destinies 
into another's. 

The demand for copies of this book bas been so enormous 
that we are scarcely able to print quickly enough, and the 
Ganger is that the fourth cdition will be sold out within a few 


days. 
ke sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for it now. 

fi up this Hides and post it off, By retura this book will 
be sent you under plain cover, 


COUPON. 


Pearsoi's Weekly, 
S413 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., es " 
169 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 1s.2d. Please send me post free hy return one 
copy of “Marriage: Before—and After. 


WAME, sasiniessscaruviaccesewses cotegausavennsivns 
ADDRESS snaenaueieng nin tPORNS 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1039.) 

Then he smiled, wondered if there were a shop 
in Monte Carlo where he could buy any. 

So he had found Robert Kirke without any trouble, 
found him sooner than he expectod. He.gazed round 
the table wondering where Rachel was, the woman 
he had bigamously married. He waited till ho saw 
the hands of the clock over the doorway pointing 
to midnight. People began to drift from the room. 
One by one the tables ccased play and were covered 
up. With a smothered oath at his bad luck Robert 

irke thrust his hands into his trouser pockcts and 
walked towards the exit. Jephson followed. 

He turned to the right towards a great hotel gay 
with lights and laughter and music—tho famous 
Hotel de Paris. He entered the supper room, & 
balcony overlooking the square, and made his way 
to a little table where a woman was sitting alone. 

It was Rachel. 

Jephson took a scat a little distance off and ordered 
something to eat. He had found Deborah’s son— 
Joan’s husband. : 

He did not attempt to speak or make himself or 
his mission known. The spell of Monte Carlo, the 
hes of delight, was upon him, and he could not 
break it. He was only a spectator in the great game 
they played with men and women. 

'o-morrow, perhaps, he would take a hand in the 
game. To-morrow! 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
The Episode of the Wrong Table. 


“© Pardon, une mille fois /”’ 

Jephson started and glanced up. He had been 
dreaming. The music, the lights, the flowers, the 
perfumes, the babble of langua; had acted as a sort 
of anesthetic. And the transition from Beagle Street 
to the Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo, had “been. too 
sudden. , 

Jephson rubbed his eyes. The voice that had 
apologised in French continued to sing musically in 

8 ears: 

‘“* So sorry—please excuse—all right!" She rattled 
off English now, or rather a series of English words 
strung loosely and rather incoherently together. 

Of course the polite forcigner who had fallen over 
Jephson’s long legs was a woman. Not having quite 
lost his British insularity, Jephson stood bolt upright, 
patel at the woman, and instinctively felt in the 

reast-pocket of his coat for the notebook which con- 
taincd all his money. 

His first thought was that the woman was either a 
thief or improper. When he looked at her a second 
time he realised that she was beautiful. Hot-house 
beauty of the South, of course. Perfumed by tho 
South, too; she cxuded an aroma of violets and 
mimosa. Sho was tall, with jet-black hair, very large, 
dark eyes, fincly pencilled cyebrows, an almost deathly 
white face, ually white and splendidly-shaped 
neck and shoulders, which she displayed proudly, 
almost. as a challenge. 

Jephson wondered afterwards what she was wearing. 
If he had been asked to describe her clothes he could 
only have called them suitable—something black with 
e dash of scarlet. Her dress seemed part of her, part 
of the wonderful sensuous figure. 

She was standing opposite Jephson’s table laughing 
at him. He had never been laughed at by a strange 
woman before. 

The third glance suggested that she was one of the 

rincesees in this up-to-date ‘* Thousand-and-One- 

ights ” which he found. 

‘You understand—no? Parlez vous Francats? 
Dieu, these English, Celte table—ci, est réservé— 
we iy .: table.” 

lowly it dawned upon Jephson what the woman 
was driving at. Apparently he was seated at her 
table, the only vacant one in the whole place now. He 
rose and commenced to a ise. He floundered 
with a few French words, and finished in English. He 
saw Rachel and Robert staring at him. They recog- 
nised a fellow-countryman in distress, Rachel was 
laughing. 

Jephson felt angry with her. He hated to mako a 
fool of hims-lf in a stranze town in a foreign country. 
He felt he ought to uphold the dignity of his race. 

He could read French more or less fluently, and he 
could write a business Ietter—after a fashion. He 
found it a very different thing to talk to a beautiful 
Frenchwoman, who looked like a princess and smelt 
like a Devonshire woodland in springtime. 

The waiter came to the rescuc with Jephson’s order. 
He commenced to explain and-apologise, talking with 
hands and eyes as well as lips.) Madame shrugged 
and pouted and laughed, while Jephson stood his 
ground, waiting until Madame’s cavalier arrived. One 
can always cxplain to a man even if one cannot speak 
the language. But after a vast amount of unnecessary 
conversation the waiter went away, leaving Jephson s 
ore on the table, and the woman standing beside it 
still laughing and shrugging her shoulders. She told 
him to sit down, and she took a scat opposite him. 

Jephson obeyed, ‘ But monsieur—rotre mari?” 
he stammered. 
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Modamo explained that monsieur was away. She 
was alone. : 

“You need not look so frightened !”’ she laughed, 
using French words when she could not find their 
English equivalent. “I shall not cat you, though I 
am very hungry! And, mon Dieu, what a thirst 
those rooms give one!” 

Jcphson wondered if this was a hint. But before 
he could make up his mind the waiter returned with a 
bottle of champagne. Madame told him to fill 
Jephson’s glass. The latter tried to refuse. For a 
moment he wished he had left the table and his supper, 
half starved though he felt. 

Then he leaned back in his chair and let events take 
their course. 

The orchestra was playing a wild Hungarian dance 
now; it was composed of Tzyganys, gipsics, and they 
sang as they played; their voices were gloriously wild 
and barbaric. . . 

Rachel was no longer laughing. She was staring at 
Jephson with curiosity and no little intercst. 

“To your good health,’’ madame said, raising her 


glass. “ Better luck to-morrow night. . 
“T'vo not been gambling,” Jephson replied 
laconicall 


He still felt a little awkward. He could not shake 
loose the shackles of convention. Supposing Blenking- 
ton came in and saw him? To-morrow, when he told 
Robert and Rachel Kirke of his mission, they might 
well doubt his credentials and his good faith. Jephson 
had never given an opportunity of travelling 
outside his ercat little island, so it was only natural he 
should feel embarrassed and fail to properly appre- 
ciate the situation. : 

But Madame quite understood. 

* Not gambling 2°’? she echoed. “Then what are 
you doing here?” 

*“ Business,’’ Jephson seplied. 

“ Naturally ! Wo are all here on business, the 
business of pleasure or the business of ing money. 
But you don’t Jook as if you had come for pleasure. 
You are not what they cell an agent of police, by 
chance ? ”” 

Jephson balf rose from his seat and glanced anxiously 
towards Robert Kirke's table. If Robert heard him 
he might grow suspicious, and before Jepheon could 
speak to him and make himself known, disappear. 

He saw him lean across the table and say something 
to Rachel, who nodded. 

‘“* What an absurd idea,”’ Jephaon said. 

But for once in his life he had given himself away. 
All French women have the gift of intuition very 
highly developed. 

Jephson’s companion had eummed him up gay 
and cleverly. She had noticed him glance towa 
tho table where the two other English people sat; 
nothing cscaped those clever yet kindly, laughter- 
loving eycs. She had no particular interest in Jephson. 
Every man and woman she came across interested her 
more or less, it being part and patccl of her business 
and pleasure to be interested in life and humanity. 

“Don’t be afraid that I shall interfere in your 
affairs, monsicur,’’ she smiled, leaning right across the 
table tohim. ‘ I can understand that there’s pleasure 
as well as profit jin hunting a criminal. But naturally 
my sympathics are often with the hunted. Par 
example—the woman over there’’—she glanced at 
Rachel—“ interests me; but the man, he is bourgotse, 
afool. His long hair and his beard, they are disguises ! 
He looks Italian, but he is a atest Englishetan, I 
was playing roulette at their table yesterday ; he lost 
steadily, and hé made the good English oaths. But, 
tell me, what has he done ? Ii is not murder or theft, I 
am sure; he is not the type/ Perhaps he has run 
away with somebody else’s wife——”’ 

Jephson stared at his companion ; then he felt tho 
colour suddenly mount to his face. She refilled his 
glass, He drank the wine. “He began to wish he had 


gone to bed when he arrived. 

He put his hand up to his head dumfoundedly. 
Things were happening too quickly for him in this 
‘onte Carlo. He began 


marvellous hg ee called 
to lose faith in himself. He must have a very simple 


face, or be a very ordinary sort of fool, he told himself. 

Again he looked at the woman. Those beautiful, 
laug ning eyes tantalised him, 

“My dear lady,” he said, with some asperity, “ I am 
not a detective. I am—— What does it matter to 
you what lam?” 

Just at that moment Robert and Rachel Kirke rose 
from their table and left the restaurant. Jephson 
knew they had been listening, felt sure they had over- 
heard the conversation. If he were in any way right 
in his suspicions of Robert Kirke, it was more than 
probable the latter would be on his guard and 
disappear. 


(Ancther splendid instalment next week.) 


SAY SOMETHING, 
He: “ Dearest, during the first dance I have 
with you be sure and say something to me!" 
She: “* Why ?” : 
He: “ Because you're so light, if you don’t speak 
I will not know I have you in my arms,”* , 


. Mark postcards *‘ Cheese.” 
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Word Selected : 
STAGE HEROES. 


“ Middle ” : 
“HITS” SECURE " RUNS." } 


ad Heroes” was the phrase chosen by Ni, 
P. Gregory, of 58 Killyon Road, Larkhali i:;., 
Clapham, S.W., and his “Middle” “Hii; ° 
Secure “Runs” resulted ina cheque for £2:::, 


Mr. G , a modest, clean-shaven young :; 
scouted idea that any readers of Pius 
Weekly would want to know how he won the 


prize. 

“Oh, but they do!” Mr. P. Doubleyou insi-t:.’ 
“It helps them, gives them a wrinkle jor i; 
future, as it were.” 

“Well,” he replied, “ My ‘ Middling ’ has 1..!', 
been a parinereep affair. A lady friend and my-. |: 
made up our minds months ago, just after ‘ Midi: 
started, as a. matter of fact, that we would v 4 
the big prize. 

“We knew that we should have to work fcr i:, 
because some of the winning attempts have be: 
extremely clever. We began to compile a list vi 
words with double meanings. As soon as we 4: 
Pearson’s on Monday we run through the list +i 
words set and see if we can fit any of the ‘doul| 
meaning’ words on to them. It struck me whi. 
I saw‘ Diese Heroes’ that ‘ Runs’ would come i, 


A List of Double Meanings. 


“ After the word ‘Runs’ I had written in nv 
list ‘Note runs of stage-plays,’ and ‘Runs «' 
cricket.’ Thinking over this it suddenly flashed 
across me that runs at cricket were obtained Iv 
hits, and if you made a hit with a play then it }.! 
a long run! That is how I got my ‘ Midile.’ 
Without the list I had compiled, however, 1 show!i 
not have thought of it. 

“Of course, in the beginning we had very { « 
words on our list, but month after month 1): 
number of words grew and we fourd we coi 
make cleverer ‘ Middles.’ We had proof of t! 
because at our first attempts we got nothing. \\- 
pegged away, however, and a few weeks agu 3 
a ten-shilling prize which spurred us on to win | 
biggest prize of all. 

“We are firm believers in a system. Perso.’ 

I don’t think anybody is going to succecd, 4 
rule, by haphazard attempts. The man 
studies the winning attempts and who pegs au. . 
week after week is the man who is going to c.t'y 
off the pig prize in the long rur. 

“Several times we were bitterly disappois’ | 
because we actually thought of ‘ Middles’ wh! 
wen first prizes, but had not sent them in. J) 
was is our early days, when we hadn't so mitc': 
confidence in our attempts as we have now. Av. 
if we think of a good ‘ Middle’ we send it in. «| 
don’t take the risk of seeing cther people win! 

Polish Your Attempt Up, 

“One piece of advice I will give competitors. 2: d 
that is: Don’t be satisfied with your first thc uci. 
When you get an idea for a * Middle,’ stick to :'. a 
the time. A rough idea is like a rough diamo': 
it wants cutting and polishing before it spar!.-.> 
enough to catch the judge’s eye. 

“What are we going to do with the money’ 
Well, first of all, my lady partner gets half cl 
For my part, I am a very keen photograplicr. atal 
I shali certainly spend part of the money cu): 
hobby. My partner——” 

“Will spend hers on studying music,” breh¢ in 
the lady smilingly. ‘I am ionately fod «! 
music, but I have never been able to spend as t': 
time or money on it as I should have liked. ." l 
shall be able to satisfy at least one of my | 
bitions.” 

When Mr. P. Doubleyou left the two they“: 
shaking hands with one another in their Jos, « 
though they hadn’t met for years. Yet they Jase 
been ‘‘the greatest pals for thirteen ycat, 

Mr. Gregory put it. 

Good luck to them ! : 

Every week ‘‘ Middles’’ are getting more 
more popular and, naturally, the prises are increas.” 
This week the first prise is £300, the second pre.‘ 
£50, the third prise £25. Then there are 400 eee 
of 5s., and 1,000 of haf acrown. Turn to page Wid 
now and try to win the £300, 


(See vage 10.v/ 
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ARE YOU AN APRIL CHILD? 


A FREE PRESCRIPTION THAT DOES ITS 
« OL LALLA LEN 


WORK INSTANTLY. 
A Splendid Birthday Idea for Children and You. 


From a correspondent: “A friend banded me 

aimee prescription ie he said he had 

: js cut from the paper: Go to the nearest chemist’s 

OxE’s Lisigia gs Ae siveys = A : speiagbe shop and get 60 grains of Kephaldol in tablet 

and because of its associa ppiness and | form. For colds take two or three tablets with 

present-giving it is generally looked forward to wey 

with pleasure. A birthday marks a new epoch in 
one’s career; it is a day of new resolutions to be 


a warm drink when going to bed, and two more 
the first thing in the morning. To relieve pain 
made, a day when you feel you start afresh on a 
pew year of your own. 


take two tablets at once, and then one every hour 
till relieved. 
It is a day of kindness and thoughtfulness for 
you. Every ag: brings with it the remembranco 


out where 
Mother hides 
the 


“It seems strange that such a simple prescrip- 
of some friend. Everybody you know wishes you 


tion can do so much. I afterwards found out 
that the prescription deg came from a 
well, and sends you some token of his or her wishes, : 
just as you send to your particular group of friends 


protevece in one of the famous Vienna hospitals. 
e that as it may, the next morning my cold 
thoughts and wishes whenever their birthdays 

come roun 


wus completely gone. I now always keep the 
rescription handy, and if any member of m 
There is, you see, a great deal of fellow-kindness 
and generosity in the world, and at no time is it 


The daily spread for children’s bread 
It saves the butter bill. 


Make some delicious Laitova @=S3 
sandwiches to-day. 


Your grocer sells it, 
In Glass Jars: 6}4., 3}d., and 2d. 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Led. 


Cornbrook, Manchester. 
uu @ 


mes na ection ag or pains noord kind, 
whether Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, etc., 
: ; @ i i i 

so marked as at birthday-time. Everyone seems hice Mr het at tablets, and ane 

to take a pleasure in giving, for, oe all, it is went a ae ae 

fun, this buying and giving of presents, an 

imagining the joy of those for whom the presents THE P ERF ECT P ILL. 

are intend THE perfect pill is that which does its cleansing, - 

It is our aim to organise a vast and resourceful foto: wad Simulating sy el without Ri or dis- 
body of present-givers. e want to organise all | oti choot mec eee ed eee ent: reuwiger 

3 ! A t; th s 
this quality of generosity, so that it can be tapped spp ae gad dy be es Jong rg ef 
as ne neo LS bernie — necessary for some tous? medics} yaks poo We allude . os ee pills, 

reat and c urpose. which contain a harmless combination of laxative and sooth- 

‘ How Mothers and Fathers Can Help, _| ng clcmentsof the most beneficent kind. They are so gentle 

- - and agreeable in action, thei i i 

‘Therefore, the Fresh Air Fund wants as many astninl a way, they pits ais pscms F eald that th lace 
reel creado ep ded [rete Mey ne era pet 
on their birthday. Parents are invi w the | lon fai ivesarea anges nd in ‘‘ Lenilax”’ pills just the ; 
attention of their children to this matter, and to | Mildly acting but absolutely thorough laxative they require. STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
do their best to assist them in their good resolve For Biliousness, Indigestion, Headache, Acidity, Consti- - > 
(0 celebrate each birthday by sending the small | Bie reneusnns, Doms, Lowol Apostisiand si) and when writing to advertisers 

° np! 
sum of one shilling to throw a.ray of sunshine and bowels, liver, and kidneys, “ Lenilax”’ pills are an ideal mention ‘Pearson's Weekly.” 
hope into the dull, drab existence of those who are | remedy, expelling all waste and impure matter from the 
not so fortunately situated. aymiet, eleanaing the blood and giving tone and health to the 
P ° entire organism. ¥ : . 
Pa ciiceh ay Pal te by Prt hg bee “Lenilax’? pills are certified to be absolutely harmless,{ 1.0 S. spare-time study gives you the practical, 
manner of calebrating one’s birthday. io ae to agole ue ie te “ ote tet all th sees Seeing thee eo ee 
in als, q " . Od., i i Ys 

make the number of shillings as |: as ible. | principal Chertla” Steven: at (from stock or onda) and make: a. you S:success: Send & line for free infor 

EF 8) JARO AS. Poss ; p ‘ ’ mation about the 180 different courses of postal 

chi i it i may be obtained from Boots’ Cash Chemis! P. 

A child whose birthday it is to-day should Y ‘om Boots’ Cash Chemists. sarner’ tha Int ional GC ‘di 
write at once to the Hon. Sec., F.A.F., Pearson's  fencrous FREE sample will be sont on applaation to dohodler 197 B39 in sig ce encs 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., stating Atkinson’s Lenilax Pill Company, Olmar St., London, 8.E. » 197/589 sringsway, London. 
the date of the birthday, and inclose a postal- 
order = promise to send a same amount each 
time the birthday comes round. If it is not until 
some date later on in the year a postcard worded 
as follows should be sent : 


My ed pag 4 is on the ............ ay Of .....ccscccrseseesseres 
1 will send a shilling to the Fresh Air Fund on that day, 
and | promise to coutinue to remit that amount every year 
on 


e sume date, unless I send word to the contrary. if you could see ffi 

NWA iaicstisissscsesssssverritassasnonasasaajessosssissesosisvesecstissscnsee Lire 
afr 

Addr ESE .sossssersersereorsvesresee ees tosses 4: 


4 
wGne 


How does it work out? Let us assume that 
your name is down as a member of the Fresh Air 
Fund Birthday Guild. Your birthday comes 
round in due course. Most of the people you know 
have remembered you and given you little presents. 
“Many Happy Returns” is the wish that greets 
you on all oie: You feel you would like to do 
something yourself to make other people happy, 
and then you receive a reminder of your promise. 
Could you resist sending one shilling ? Of course 
not. 

King: George Gives Every Year. 

Now, what becomes of your shilling ? To begin 
with, every penny goes towards tie happiness of 
tle poor children whom the F.A.F. delights to 
benefit. All the expenses of that great organisa- 
ion are borne by the promoters. It needs just 
uinepence to give a child all it wants for one 
glorious day of happiness, fresh air and sunshine, 
food and laughter, and the country for its play- 
ground, 

Wonderful ? Of course it’s wonderful. That’s 
why the F.A.F. has become an institution in the 
hearts of the poor children ; that is why help comes 
to it from the King, who sends £25 yearly; from 
the Army and Navy and the Dominions overseas ; 
that is why it should be so easy to form a Birthday 
Guild and to collect shillings from the birthday 
people to make the sad little ones as happy as they 
are themselves. 


Ai here are no expenses of managoment for the Fresh 
iit Fund. All Lg boar are borne by the promoters, 
Leet. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Ezpress 
the Have the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
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world-famous j 
Yes and 
HATS, all one price - - © 3/9 bone pon 
BOOTS ls 2 + 2° 10/6 ny erm ere 
MACS. & RAINCOATS, 21/- & 3O/- prices, 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS 
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Book 


Sila Bee : 
Jacksons’ Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockport | @ 


Great Book Free! tiustratea | 


This interesting book tells you in simple language just how to acquire Hypnotic | 
power, and the various uses to which it may be put. It is the most elaborate and (ff 
valuable work of its kind ever published. It contains 34 beautiful illustrations, and 
explains all the mysteries and secrets of the art. Anyone can learn from it all about the 
Hypnotic Spell—how it is operated, how it sways the will of its subjects, heals the sick, 


incti 7 degraded, helps to trade or ition, amuses an audience for profit, and gains 

Class or Ag BOO orn wee aes SE baron : E50 coctttoctineatt health, wealth, and happiness. It also treats fully on Personal Magaet- 

for @ child; £8 Qs pays for a complete of 200 ism, Magnetic Healing, Clairvoyance, Mind Reading, and kindred subjects, and tells how to 

pith the Necessary attendante Cheq tell gre money cure Yourself of any pain, ache or disease. @To obtain this book, which is entitled ‘Success 

orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 4 and How to Win it,” Fr is only pecemnry to send your name and address, plainly written, to whe 

eo Addressed to the Hon. retary, F.A.F., Pearson's ee Victorian College of Sciences (Dept. Aq8) Geelong, Victoria, Australia. & 3 33 & s 
ckly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and will be oe 


cknowledged in the paper. 
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Kings and Queens 


. oF 
Cinema 


King Baggot, the Picture Star Who Was a 


Day Labourer. 


THorovanness is the leading characteristic of 
King Baggot, the star actor of the Imp Film 
Company, whose fine rendering of the character of 
Shamus O’Brien in the immensely popular picture- 
play of that name has delighted millions of patrons 
of cinema shows the world over. 

He proved this very carly in bis career. A college 
graduate, and the son of a prominent American 
politician, he began his business carcer by taking 
up a responsible position in a big St. Louis firm 
engaged in the manufacture of electrical appliances. 

But young Baggot did not see his way clear to 
go straight from school to an cffice stool. He 
wanted first to thoroughly acquaint himself with 
the rudiments of his business, and in order to do so 
he climbed from bed at five o'clock in the morning, 
donned overalls and jumper, packed his lunch ina 
tin pail, and walked through the dark to the works, 
where he toiled daily as a common labourer for 
several months, familiarising himself with the 
proccsses employed in the manufacture of the firm's 
products. 

Two years of strenuous office work followed. 
Then he was bitten by the football craze. An 
association team was formed in St. Louis, and 
Baggot, by virtue of his capabilities while a member 
of his college team, was included in the line-up. 
The St. Louis team met teams from all parts of the 
United States and Europe, and Baggot became an 


international favourite among crack football 
payers 
ore In Movies Than Met The Eye. 


From then on, he gave more attention to the sport 
than he did to business, and eventually he drifted 
into the theatrical profession. 

It was while playing in New York in “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of tho Cabbage Patch” that he first saw 
motion picture acting. Strolling one afternoon in 
the Broadway, he chanced to mect Harry Savulter, 
husband of Florence Lawrence, another popular 
film star. Saulter invited him to go to the Imp 
studio, where he was just then directing the pro- 
duction of several pictures. 

“ At first,” remarked Baggot in the course of a 
recent interview, “I was both amazed and amused 
at the violent gestures and jumping about of the 
company, and mentaliy characterised the industry 


TO TEST OLD WALLS . 

In old churches and ~ 
other ancient build- - 
ings onc often secs & 
piece of  sticking- 
plaster placed across a 
gap in the stonework, 
This is placed there 
for a special purpose. 
It proves whether 
the crack in the stone- 
work is widening or 
not. If the crack 
spreads the paper is 
split, and in this way 
it is possible to tell the 
extent to which the 
mascnry is collapsing. 


A USEFUL BUCKET. 

Hert is depicted a uscful bucket which saves much 
time and trouble to workmen who are engaged in 
fixing tclegraph-poles and similar apparatus in marshy 

round The 

ottom of the 
bucket is fitted 
with three 
valves. When 
the bucket is 
pushed down 
into the hole 
dug to receive 
the pole, these 
valves are forced 
open by the 
wate: that has 
collected there, 
and the recep- 
? tacle is filled. 

When tho bucket is withdrawn these valves auto- 
matically shut, and in this way very narrow holes 
can be drained of water without the troublesome task 
of pumping out the moisture. 


Now ladies! Can you 
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asa ‘fad.’ At Saulter’s earnest request, 
however, I consented to appear in a 
picture. : 

“T had to hido a bag of gold in a 
desolate wooded spot, and then return 
in the next scene and find it. I regarded 
the whole thing as a joke, but when later 
on I learned, quite by accident, that a 
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How to Spring-Clean Your Bike. 2 


For the Outlay of a Shilling You can Make It 
Look Like a New Machine. 


quarter of a million feet of that very | Lasr year's bicycle looks a shabby affair afte 


film had been sold at a price slightly in excess 
of £4,000, the thing took on an altogether different 
complexion. 

‘I saw there was money in it, and after thinking 
the whole matter over I decided to forsake the 
legitimate stage, and become a photo-player. My 
first regular appearance in a picture story was wit 
Flotence Lawrence in ‘ The Awakening of Bess.’ 

Keen On Football And Boxing. 

Since then Baggot has played the principal part 
in over a hundred film dramas, pe he has also 
written sixty or seventy photo-plays, which have 
been produced by the Imp Company. Besides 
being a clever footballer, Baggot is an enthusiast 
on everything relating to boxing, and rarely misses 
a pugilistic bout that comes off anywhere in his 
vicinity. 

He confesses, however, to finding his chief diversion 
in watching himself, and others, act. ‘ But,” he 
explains earnestly, ‘‘ the films must be new films. 
Nothing ‘grits’ me more than to see myself in an 
old, rainy film. 

“T have often thought that the general public 
hardly realise the importance of this point, as 
otherwise there would not be co much worn-out 
stuff on show. The life history of a film is like the 
life history of a butterfly—a swift transition from 
virgin freshness to senile decay. 

“It’s ‘ first run’ to-day pa ‘junk’ a few short 
weeks hence. What is now 4d. a foot, to be handled 
like a new-born babe, will, three months later on, 
be so much scrap, fit only for working up into 
varnish. 

“Yet millions of feet of this worn-out rubbish are 
being recled off daily at fourth and fifth-rate picture- 
theatres by managers who ought to know better. 
To show such stuff is a mistake all round. It isa 
fraud on the public, who will resent it hotly once 
they get td know ; it hurts the film producer ; and 
it hurts the actors and actresses through not doing 
them justice.” 


“Tver discovered a way to keep a fountain pen 
from leaking.” 

“That so? Let me in, please.” 

** Forget to put ink in it.” 


Frelure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


A TOMATO RIPENING HINT. 

Iv we have another “simmer” like that of 1912 
this idea—taken from the current copy of Tar 
SuaLLuoLDER—will be worth money to many readers, 
for it shows a simple way to ripen grecn tomatoes 
without the aid of the sun. 

Pull up the plants bodily, shake off all the soil, 


take them into your kitchen, place the roots in jam 
jars filled with watcr, standing on either side of tho 
stove, and train the stems up and over the mantcl- 
nee The warmth from the fire soon ripens tho 
ruit, 


which can be picked as required. 
tell me what made the bacon fat?” 


its long winter rest. Like a lot of other things, i: 
wants a thorough spring-clean to make it look new 
and fit for the summer. 

The bicycle should be completely taken to picc::: 
and thoroughly overhauled for any weaknesses. 

See that the brakes are in good working order, 
the tyres still sound, and that the working parts ar« 
free from rust. The handlebars, wheel rims, and 
other bright parts should be thoroughly cleaned 
and polished. The hubs, speed gear, pedals ani! 
other working-parts should all be cleaned and weil 
soaked in oil. 

Above all, however, your bicycle will want re. 
enamelling. Here is a cheap and simple way cf 
doing that. 

The materials you will require are: Two penny- 
worth of drop-black in turpentine, two pennyworth 
of , hard-drying oak varnish, a pennyworth of 
gold-size, one-sheet of emery paper, @ prnny- 
worth of potash, and a flat hog’s-hair brusb, costiny 
about 3d. Total outlay, 10d. to Is. 

Take off the chain and both wheels. If you ars 
wise you will suspend the frame by two ropcs, 
one fixed on the handlebars and the other to the 
saddle. You will find it ever so much easier to du 
the work if you don’t have to bend continucusly 
over it. 

Now to get to work. Dissolve your potash in 
half a tumblerful of warm water. With a rag 
carefully wipe over all the enamel parts twice with 
this solution. You will find then that a knife will 
quickly remove the old enamel. 

Thoroughly rub the tubes with the emery-paper, 
leaving their surface smooth and clean, Mix the 
gold-size with the drop-black, thinning ityout if 
necessary with a little turpentine. Be sure that 
the mixture is free from lumps. 

When you enamel your machine use as liitle 
enamel as ible on your brush. The less you us: 
the better will be the result. Apply it thinly and 
quickly. Whon the whole of the black parts of 
the machine have been enamelled and are (iy, 
begin to varnish them. Like the enamel, howevci. 
the varnish should be placed on as thinly «+ 
possible, : 

For Is. and a little trouble, you will have a bicy<'s 
looking as good as new ! 

PROTECTING CATTLE. 

: CattLe when di 
into an inclosure clic 
work their way throws 
the entrance two ort: 
at a time, aud are, 1 
some cases, Very bie Vv 
scratched. 

To protect the cat! 
the idea shown in Uv 
accompanying skete i | 
often used. It con-1' 
of two weoden rvilers 
one on each side oi the 
entrance, These ate 
fastened on a spinule, 
so that wher the catt!: 
ress against them the» 
from being injured. 


Ae YU Ke 


revolye and prevent tho beasts 


GOOD FOR FIRE-FIGHTERS. 

Tuts illustration shows a method of training © 
firemen which has proved very succesful, A ring -! 
about six inches 
diameter is 
pon eee 
top of a lo 
pol, ‘A fireman 
stands at a 
distance with a 
fire-hose and 
trains the jct of 
water on to this 
ring. It is an 
easy mattcr to 
hit the ring, but 
the fireman has 


to keep the 

Tushing etream . 
of water directed “de We 
tight thro : 

the suspended ring without toaching it. This provt! 


excellent practice for developing steadiness of aim. 


(Ture to page 1044.) 
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METAL POLI SH mrests 


Polish your brasses and other 
bright metals the Globe way. 


Just sprinkle a few drops of Globe Liquid or smear a little 
Globe Paste on the metal, gently rub and polish with a soft cloth. 
The result is a most brilliant shine it is possible to get. And the 
Globe shine does not tarnish half so quickly as that produced by » 
any other method, so that polishing day comes only half as often. 


: No hard rubbing -i IS necessary when Globe is used; Globe takes the place of 
“ elbow-grease ”'s saves all the hard work, and keeps the brasses bright with a 
minimum of trouble. And the Globe is economical too---so little is needed. 


GLOBE, the British Metal Polish, is made in two forms—paste and liquid—identical in their polishing properties. 


Paste—1d., 2d., 4d. and larger tins. Liquid (in sprinkler-top cans, which prevent 
waste) 2d., 1» L/s and larger sizes. Of grocers and stores everywhere. 


GLOBE PRIZE SCHEWNEE. Thousands of valuable prizes are given to users of Globe. 
Ask your dealer, or send postcard to Raimes & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E., for full prize list and particulars. 


GRe-Pr iit "gerarars || A_£500_ WINNER 
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tion. Write or wire atonceto LINCS. 


FREE TRIAL nearly 100 others for himself, and fa 
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atest: 
"Moseley" 7 MotorCycle Tyre (26x 2}) 
“Small Car” Tyre ate lm cover, 45/-. Get the Best I nore the Rest 
24 1 ” ; 
he speed Bye DUFLOTAK araty. = palit odie - Pieacg peg Send stamped address for two free trial solutions for any paper 
to interest Se ee for: them you like. Exclusiveness guaranteed. Address 


Davin mosecev asonsitd.|| A. WINSTON, 47 Alexandra Road, HULL. 


Dept. P.M. G., Ardwick, Manchester. 


SEND F Winston has won a £500 Prize - 
are | Os 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Mock Beefsteak. ; 

Take eight slices of brown bread, and dip each 
piece in tomato sauce; sprinkle with pepper and 
salt, and fry. Dip eight tomatoes in boiling water, 
remove the skins, cut into slices, and fry. four 
onions thinly sliced. Place the tomatoes on the 
bread, and arrange the onions round the dish. 

Rice and Onions. 

Slice an onion and fry it to a light brown. 
Then place it in a saucepan with half a pound of 
raw rice and till the rice begins to turn brown. 
Add sufficient stock to cook the rice and boil gently, 
allowing the rice to soak up all the stock. Season 
with pepper and salt and serve with grated cheese. 

as used for thi 
Hey aoe ibe aniad aes oo In net peas * 

Place the peas in a stewpan with an ounce 
of butter, a lettuce, cut up very finely, a sprig 
of mint, a lump of sugar, and pepper and salt to 
taste. Half an onion may be added if desired. 
Stew gently for one hour, then beat up an egg and 
stir it into the peas. Do not allow to boil after 
the egg has been added. Serve hot. 


Cheese Biscuits. 
Take the remains of any pieces of paste left 
over when making pastry, and roll them out 
evenly. Sprinkle with grated cheese, fold over, and 
roll out again. Do this three times, then with ao 
astry-cuttcr form into any shapes desired, and 
bake in a brisk oven for fifteen minutes. Keep in 
a tin and the biscuits will remain fresh for a long 
time. 


Tomato Salad, 

Choose small ripe red tomatoes and cut them 
in thin slices, take out the core and pips, and put 
them in a salad bowl previously rubbed with a head 
of garlic. Slice a few cold potatoes and add. Mix 
a saltspoonful of salt and one of pepper in a table- 
spoonful of oil and the same quantity of vinegar, 
and pour over the salad. Sprinkle all with finely 
chopped parsley. 

Treacle Tart. 

Line a deep enamelled plate with paste and 
make the outer edges rather high. Bake ina moder: 
ate oven till half-cooked, then take out of the oven 
and sprinkle on the paste one cunce and a half of 
fine breadcrumbs. Pour in sufficient treacle to 
thoroughly soak the breadcrumbs and cover with 
grated lemon rind. Bake till the pastry is a light 
brown and serve hot. 


Orange Trifle. 

Take two large oranges and peel them thinly, 
throwing away all pith. Then place the peel in a 
eauccpan with a gill of water and four ounces of 
loaf sugar, boil for fifteen minutes. Cut the oranges 
into thin sliccs, removing all pips ; arrange ir a glass 
dish in layers. Sprinkle each layer with desiccated 
cocoanut, strain the orange water, and pour over 
them. When cold, pour half a pint of boiled custard 
over all and sprinkle with pink icing sugar, 

A Novel Way to Cook Sausages. 

Take one pound of sausages and put them into 
a saucepan with one pint of water, and allow them 
to boil for twenty minutes. Then remove the 
sausages and place them on a dish in the oven 
(the dish should be heated before the sausages are 
put on it). Put two tablespoonfuls of flour into 
the water in which they were cooked and a seasoning 
of pepper and salt, add a little browning, and stir 
over the fire till thickened. Then pour over the 
sausages on the dish and serve. 


re 


BABY'S ACUTE BRONCHITIS, 


Everyone said would not get better. 
Cured at six months old by 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 

“My baby was so ill and thin that everybody 
said she would never get better,” said Mrs. Brooks. 
of 83 Milton Street, Southport, when relating to 
the wonderful rescue of her little baby from 
Bronchitis by Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure, 
Mrs. Brooks further wrote: “When baby was 
four months old she got a bad cold and Whoop- 
ing Cough, which developed into Acute Bronchitis. 
For two months she suffered, and notbing doing 
any good, I felt sure I should lose her, but it was 
not to be so, Veno’s Lightning Congh Cure saved 
her life. She was easier after the first dose, and 
very soon she was quite cured.” Veno's Light- 
ning Cough Cure is a safe and sure remedy for all 
diseases of chest, + a is and throat, in eulldven 
or adults. Price 94d., 1/14, and 2/9, of all chemists, 


Mother’ Talks 


Told by a Woman of Experience. 
No. V.—THE BACKWARD CHILD. 

“IT sometimes feel quite worried about Helen !” 
a mother once said tome. “I really don’t believe 
that there is anything at all in the child, she is so 
stupid and shy and backward that I sometimes 
fear she has not all her wits.” 

‘Have you told her so?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes! Over and over again. 
makes no differenco.” ; 

I really don’t wonder at that! The poor little 
backward child was getting crushed when what she 
needed was encouragement. . 

In every family there is sure to be one child 
who is less quick than the others, but it is not fair 
to impress this fact on her mind, and let her grow 
up with the feeling that she is good for nothing. 

Remember that children develop at very different 
rates. A little girl who comes on early, and is 
very sharp at ten years’ old, may be only average 
at fifteen. While one who was backward at ten 
may afterwards make up for lost time in such a way 
that she will go far pgst her sister. 

But the slow child will never develop at ell 
unless you give her a chance. She is too quiet 
and shy to make her cwn openings, so you must 
provide them for her, and make her understand 
that she is quite capable of using them if only she 
will take the trouble. 

Even the most backward of children can generally 
do one thing well. Boys who are very stupid at 
lessons are often quite clever with their hands ; 
or they may have an unusual power over animals, 
or a perfect genius for gardening, or something of 


But it 


Never force the backward child to do lessons that are 
beyond her—it does more harm than good. 


that kind. Girls who cry their eves out over sums 
and scales will often cook and keep house as if 
by instinct, or sew beautifully, or manage a baby 
in a way little short of marvellous. 

Find out what the backward child can do, and let 
him orherdo it. Don’t drag him away from his own 
E occupation and force him into others for which 

e has no taste, but let the thing which the child 
can do smooth the way to the one which he can’t do. 

A certain amount of effort is rather good for 
normal children, It does the average girl no harm 
to be told. 

“You must work out this sum, and you shall stay 
indoors till you have got it correct |” 

But euch treatment would only stupefy and crush 
the backward child, so to her you should say : 

“Oh, yes, you can do the sum if you think about 
it in this way. You know, Baby—dear Baby— 
has four dolls. Now, suppose I gave you a shilling, 
and a went out and bought two more. Yes, she 
would be pleased, wouldn’t she? How many would 
she have then? Yes, six. And suppose——’’ 

Never for a moment admit, even to yourself, 
that the backward child is going to fall short of her 
brothers and sisters. Keep on saying and thinking : 

“She can do it! Yes, dear, you shall do it! 
You are just like other children, and mother’s 
proud of you. Never forget that, darling. T 
your best to make her more and more proud wit 
every day that passes.” 

Then, before you know what has happened, 
the child will catch the infection of your belief. 
As she no longer thinks herself backward, she 
won't be backward, but just as intelligent and 
cheerful as any of her brothers and sisters. 
(Next week the Little Dressmaker will tell you how 

to do up last year’s coat. 


HOME HINTS. 


When Mixing pry F 
Add one part of glycerine to three parts of gli, 
This will make it more adhesive. me 
To Brighten Worn Olicloth. 
Wash with warm water to which has been added 
a tablespéonful of painter's size. 
Before Applying Blackiead to a Greasy Grate, 
Remove all soot from the back of the gate 
with a pad of soft cloth. It can then be poli:}: } 
quickly and easily. 


When Bolling Greens, 

Place a piece of dripping or fat about the si7. 
of a walnut into the saucepan. This will prevcrt 
the water from boiling over. 

When Cleaning Windows, 

Add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar to the watr 
and the windows will remain clean and brig! 
longer. 


To Pr ot Children’s Cotton or Muslin C1 
from ‘catching mie. PRASHG ‘Chethes 


Add one ounce of alum to the last water in 
which they are rinsed. This will make them quite 
non-inflammable. 


Some Hints for the Cook. 
To Whiten the Kitchen Table, 

After scrubbing with soap and water in the 
usual way, rub with salt sprinkled on a clean, diy 
cloth. Rub in the direction of the grain of the wood 
and leave to dry. The result will be a beautifully 
white table. 

An _ Basy Way to Clean Greasy Dishes and 
Saucepans. 

Wipe out the dishes or saucepans with a pices 
of soft paper before washing them. Saucep.: 
should be placed: on the fire for a minute or t\. 
before being wiped out. 

When Making Custards 

Uso the yolks of eggs only. The whites donc! 
improve the custard, and can bo utilised fur oi! + 
purposes, 

Home-Made Self-Ralsing Flour. 

Self-raising flour can be made at honic hy 
mixing one ounce of cornflour, half an ounce of salt 
threo ounces of cream of tartar, and one ounce and 
a half of bicarbonate of soda, with scven pounds cf 
ordinary flour. Mix thoroughly, then sieve all 
ingredients together three times. 


Some Uses for Ammonia. 

Old Brass 

Can be made as bright as new if strong ammonia 
is poured over it and it is scrubbed with a ha: 
brush. Rinse in clear water. 
To Keep Nickel Silver Bright. 

Rub with a woollen cloth saturated with sj. > 
of ammonia. 


A Severe Headache 
Can often be cured by inhaling spirits «f 
ammonia for a few minutes. 
To Remove Grease Spots from Paintings ani 
Chromos. 
Mix a few drops of ammonia in a cupful © 
water and apply to the spots very carcfully. 


When Washing Plannels, 
Add a few drops of ammonia to the wi 
This will make them soft and white. 


When Washing Brushes and Combs 

Put one teaspoonful of ammonia into a qin'' 
of water and it will quickly remove all grease f° 
them. 
Bqual Parts of Ammonia and Turpentine 

Will remove paint-marks from cloth no mat. * 
how hard and dry it may be. 


A FREE TOILET OUTFIT. 


For a limited period the OATINE CO. wi! 
send, absolutely free, to any reader of this |i)" 
sending name and address, and 3d. in 3d. stiinps 
to cover cost of postage and packing, a Dainty 
Sample Outfit containing a trial size of ciglt 
delightful OATINE Preparations, including 4 
full-size 2d. Shampoo powder. . 

Oatine Cream is invaluable for the complexion. 
It gete down into the pores of the skin and remove» 
the dirt which soap and other face creams «wile 
fail to remove. Remember it is the dirt that \s 
in, not the dirt that is on, that injures the com- 
plexion. OATINE does not grow hair. 

Address applications to THE OATINE CO, 
189A, Ontine Buildings, Borough, London, S.E. 


—For the ten best reasons I will give Bluebird Brooches. Mark postcards “Bacon.” (See page 1046.) 


This Series Will Interest Our Lady Readers. 
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Great hotels are everywhere largely patronised 
hy people of the worst character. Ihave “ worked” 
all the great hotels in London and a great many 
ubroad in my_ professional capacity, and whilst 
doing so have had some exciting and occasionally 
seme rather dangerous experiences. 

My first big case necessitated my going to one of 
the most expensive hotels in the West End as a 
visitor for a couple of weeks. This was, as I said 
in my last article, my first experience of hotel work, 
and it interested me a good deal. What I had to 
Ju was to find out as much as I could about a 
certain gentleman, whom I shall call Mr. A., who 
was staying at the hotel in question. He had 
come over from New York to do business with a big 
firm in the city, but the firm, for certain reasons, 
1ather suspected his bona fides. 


Some Luck After a Week. 


My task was by no means an easy one. I followed 
the gentleman every day for a week from the time 
lic left the hotel until he returned to it in the evening, 
hut he never went to any business house except 
the offices of my clients in the City. 

At the end of the week I had found out practically 
nuthing at all about him, and I was afraid he might 
possibly begin to notice me and suspect my identity. 
One evening, however, after dinner he sat down 
near me in the lounge of the hotel and began to 
talk to me. I answered him at first very stiffly, 
which I think rather surprised him. He concluded, 
I sup) , that a girl staying by herself at an expen- 
sive London hotel would not be very particular 
about talking to a stranger, and that was just 
what I did not want him to think, for I knew if he 

thought I was a girl of good social position he would 
be much easier to “ draw.” 


Going to Call on a Rival Firm. 


He half-apologised for speaking to me, and 
presently, having successfully ‘‘ asserted” myself, 
we began to talk in quite a friendly way, and after 
a while I elicited the fact that he was going to spend 
the following day at a place in Hampshire. I got 
hold of the address he was going to without much 
uifficulty, and that practically ended my business. 

The address was the country residence of the 
head of the rival firm with whom my clients 
suspected the gentleman to be carrying on dealings, 
and the information I had secured was sufficient 
to make them break off all negotiations with him, 
aid this saved them, I believe, thousands of pounds. 

One of the most exciting incidents I ever had in 
an hotel was when I was on the track of a black- 
mailer. 

After some inquiries through certain secret 
agencies I got on his track, and went ovcr to 
Paris to stay at an hotel where I had reason 
to believe he was a visitor. I saw him the 
first night, at dinner, in the big dining saloon 
of the hotel, and regognised him through certain 
photographs I had obtained of him, though, of 
course, at the time, it must be remembered, I was 
not sure he was the actual blackmailer I was in 
search of, 

My Man for a Certainty. 


, That I had to find out, and very difficult work 
t was. The plan I adopted was to pretend 
{ was, to use professional parlance, ‘‘ in the same 
lay” as himself. 

How I succeeded in doing this is too valuable a 
professional secret to give away. I have learnt 
at great risk and trouble something of the secret 
methods by which a professional blacknailer can 
often ascertain when he is in the company of a 
brother (or sister) practitioner. In a short while 
we were on terms of tolerable intimacy, and the 
man was fully convinced that I was in the same 
business as himself. 

One evening at dinner he drank a little more 
campagne than was good for him (he was usually 
most abstemious), and he told me enough to remove 
«!l doubt that he was the man I wanted. 

Now my next step would have been simply tu 


Adventures of a Lady Detective 


By MAUD WEST. 


In this series of articles the celebrated lady 


detective relates her interesting experiences for the 
first time, and lifts the veil from many oe ae 
phases of life with which in her professional capacity 
Miss West has become familiar. 


WORKING IN BIG HOTELS. 


have arranged to have him “shadowed” until 
he made a direct attempt to extort money from 
my client, which I knew he would do before long, 
though I thought it possible he might do so through 
someone else ; but as a matter of fact he saved me 
the trouble of shadowing him. 

He came down to breakfast before me the following 
morning, and saw a letter to me from my office in 
London, directed, of course, in my assumed name, 
which he took, though it was only later I discovered 
this. I met him afterwards in the corridor of the 
hotel upstairs, and he asked me in quite a friendly 
ad to step into his room as he had something to 
tell me that would interest me. I followed him 
into his private sitting-room. 


Meant to Strangle or Shoot Me. 

Directly he closed the door he had his hands on 
my throat, and I saw his face was livid with passion. 
I had enough presence of mind left to press my 
hand against the electric bell button near the door. 
He saw what I had done and whipped a revolver 
out of his pocket. 

I don’t think I have ever been nearer death. He 
meant to shoot me and then himself; but he 
hesitated for a moment, and the next instant 
an hotel servant was knocking at the door. I 
tried to shriek out, but the blackmailer was 
tightening his ae about my throat, and while he 
hesitated about shooting or strangling me, the 
hotel servaht broke into the room. 

The blackmailer swore I had come to blackmail 
him, but I had no difficulty in disproving his story, 
and in proving who I was, and a few hours later I 
saw him go out of the hotel in the charge of two plain- 
clothes police. 

At one hotel in London at which I have stayed 
very often, both the management and staff are 

uite convinced that I am a French actress, and 
this impression has been confirmed by my having 
been visited at this hotel by a well-known English 
actress, for whom I once 108k: upacase. I remember 
once staying at a fashionable hotel in Paris, when I 
gave the manager to understand that I was an 
English actress. The next day there appeared in 
one of the papers quite a long account of a certain 
Miss ——, described as the “celebrated English 
actress who was staying in Paris.” Well, well, 
a lady detective has, after all, to be something of 
an actress occasionally. 


Made Love to by a Waiter. 

Once I stayed at an hotel as a lady’s maid, who 
had come in advance to engage rooms for her 
mistress, and I had the pleasure of being made 
love to by a waiter, who proposed to me after 
I had been a week in the hotel, and who told me he 
had saved a fortune of £2,000, and wanted to know 
if I could increase it by a like amount, which 
would enable us to start an hotel together 

Once I went toan hotel as chambermaid. I wanted 
to get into the bedroom of a lady who was staying 
there, and search it, to see if I could get any evidence 
that she was the lady I wanted. One morning, 
when I went in to do out her room, I made a rapid 
search of the pockets of some of her dresses ; whilst 
I was doing so the manageress of the hotel came in, 
and I was promptly sent down to the manager’s 
room, charged with attempting to steal the property 
of a visitor. 

It was a most awkward situation. I felt sure I 
was on the track of the right lady, but now it 
was highly probable she would slip out of my 
hands. I told the manager who I was, offered to 
give him the most convincing proof of the truth 
of my story, and implored him not to let the staff 
give me away to the lady. 

The manager, as soon as I showed him certain 

pers I usually carry with me, believed my story, 
But he insisted on my leaving the hotel at once, 
and the lady sataped from my hands, though I 
succeeded later in getting all the information about 
her I wanted. 

Miss Maud West's next article is entitled : ‘‘ Work at 
rivate Houses,”” 
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Do You Want a 
FREE TRIP TO PARIS ? 
The Editor of the 
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NERVE GETS THE PENKNYE. 
A FEw weeks ago I printed a letter from R. H. R. 
which was nothing more than an ingenious excuse 


for one of our famous penknives. I offered to give 
others to any readers who could beat R. H. R.’s 
excuse. T. Ramp writes: “ Like R. H. R., I have 
been out of work and have been touring the country 
in search of a job. This resulted in my developing 
corns to such an alarming extent that I am unable 
to get my boots on. I anticipate that if cago 
doesn’t happen soon, I shall have to walk ona 
fours. What makes matters worse still is that I 
have been offered a situation as a trainer to 4 
harriers’ club, but it is quite impossible for me to 
take it unless I can cut my corns.”—— 

It’s your penknife all the time, T. Ramp. In 
the pathetic circumstances, however, I am having 
the knife specially sharpened in order that you 
may remove your corns as painlessly as possible. 
I hope you don’t lose it running across country. 

W. R.’s case is even worse. I am afraid, indeed, 
that I shall be too late to save him, though I sent 
off the penknife by special messenger. He wrote: 
““A few short minutes ago, being sick of life, I 
decided to end it all, so I have strung myself to the 
ceiling with a strong rope. Farewell! Ab, what 
is that? This week’s Pearson's Weekly. I must 
read it. I must live. I repent. Help! Help! 
Please send nie a penknife that I may cut myself 
down.” —— 

Alas! that such a promising young life should 
be cut off in its prime, and all hor the want of a 
Pearson's Weekly penknife! I must put a black 
border round this paragraph to show my or 
grief. Ah! What is that? A_ buff-colou 
envelope—a telegram! I must read it, “ It’s all 
right ; the rope broke.-—W. R.” 


HOW TO SETTLE SUPPRAGATTES. 

Ix a recent * Footline” Contest readers were 
invited to suggest a good method to settle the 
Suffragette question. A mere man brutally says :— 

“The only thing to settle women’s ‘rights’ aro 
men’s ‘lefts.’ ”* 

Another prefers their room to their company. 
His suggestion runs as follows :— 

“Bad boys are sent to Reformatories, so why 
not send the Suffragettes to Canadian farms as 
servants for two years, to our relief, their own good, 
and the farmet’s help.” 

This is all very well, but what would the 
Canadians say ? 


e 

PAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT. . 

Many of my readers will remember the dreadful 
explosion in Baltimore Harbour recently. A small 
British steamer was loading with dynamite, over 
300 tons of it, when suddenly there was a deafening 
roar, and the ship was literally blown to pieces. 
The shock was so terrific that it was felt over 100 
miles away. AN Otp SuipMASTER writes: “ For 
years it was my business to carry explosives of all 
kinds, and I have had some narrow squeaks. On 
one voyage I had on board thirty tons of gun- 
powder, ten tons of guncotton, and two tons of 
detonators for Hong Kong. On our arrival off 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
Singapore we were ordered to unload all explosives 
before going into the inner harbour. en the 
powder was half unloaded my attention was called 
to the coolies on the lighter alongside. They had 
@ wood fire on the dock to cook their rice, within 
a few fect of the powder! Sparks were flying 
about, but I can assure you I flew quicker to put 
that fire out! 

“Once I had on board thirty tons of gunpowder 
and ten tons of dynamite, when flames were scen 
coming up the engine-room skylight. You can 
imagine the excitement till the flames were got 
under! On  examini the bulkhead which 
separated the fire from the gunpowder, we found it 
half-burnt through, so our squeak was narrower 
than we thought ! "—— 

Well, Op SnipmasteR, an editor runs risks at 
times, but I think most editors would rather have 
their own jobs than yours! 

A LOVER IN ARMS. 

A WEEK or so ago LittLe Lover wrote com- 
plaining that his sweetheart was 80 heavy that it 
was impossible for him to nurse her. A. B. writes: 
“Might I venture to express my sym thy with 

our correspondent LITTLE Lover, and convey to 
Lim the suggestion that, as he seems to be rather 
weak in the knees, why not take a trip to Africa, 
as the knee grows (negroes) there ? ’—— 

Why not, indeed, A. B.? I’m too faint to say 
anything more. 


PERSEVERANCE WINS! 

A Letter from a Tripshot Winner. 

“THANE you very much for your letter 
informing me that I am a winner in Trip- 
shots.No. 7. I need hardly say that my 
brother and myself are highly delighted at 
coming to London as one of your guests. 
It is the first time that I have ever won 
anything in your competitions, although I 
have tried for several years. I, however, 
never gave up hope, and have at last 
succeeded in winning something ! 

“R. R. Joun.” 


pe enna 


“ PLEASE, DADDY, WHY—"? 

As soon as the average child can speak, it 
begins to ask questions. “ Please, daddy, ae is 
water wet?’ and “Please, daddy, where does 
the fire go when it goes out ?”* are two questions 
always being asked. It’s “ Please, daddy, this” 
and ‘Please, daddy, that,” until daddy says: 
“Tt’s time that child went to bed.” More than 
half the questions the rising generation asks remain 
unanswered because it’s time! Miss Rita 
Strauss has solved daddy’s difficulty. She has 
written “The Parents’ Book,” with the aid of a 
staff of contributors, and answered almost every 
question a child can ask! The persistent “Why ?” 
‘How does?’ and “ What is?” will cease to 
worry any grown-ups who buy “The Parents’ Book.” 
From telephone to sweets, from fish to hooks and 
eyes, everything is explaincd in the simplest 
possible language. The book costs 3s. 6d., and 
is published by Messrs. T. C. and E, C. Jack. 


STUPBNDOUS ! 

I am sorry, Cranium, but your letter is so mixed 
up with long phrases and twisted sentences that I 
am quite unable to make out exactly what you are 
asking. If you care to write again and promulgate 

our esoteric cogitations and philosophical psycho- 
joioal observations a little more clearly, avoiding 
any platitudinous ponderosity, I will do my best to 
answer you. 


“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” 


In a recent Footline Contest I asked competitors to draw a figure using 
every letter in ‘Pearson's Weekly’’ once only. 


(Results of Footline Contests appear on page 1032.) 
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An Aviator, Chinese 


Mandarin, 


PEOPLE. i 


{ 
QS 

P t-d 
Suffragette. 


Here are four of the best. 


| 
| 


| A Fashionably Hatted 
Lady. 


WEEK ENDING 
Apri 5, 1913. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1, All answers on shen aot = written on pout. 

r, Pearson's Weext; 

ee, ee ae We. Wetkls, 

2. You mey © part in any number of these footling 

competitions, but your reply to each must be vritton «a 
e angerete postcard. 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of ti4 

competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not Le 

pewriien or printed. - as ‘ 

ch competitor must give or her real adress 

niess this condition is complied with, the c:.mpetitor 

Tortie be or her right to & Dn a: bedeicinaiai 


prize. 
ark each postcard with the name of the ecmpeti. 

jen lor which it js intended in the top left-hand corner 

ou will find t name in the announcement of thy 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditisz 
ere ful the postcards may sent in cos 
envelope mar Relig rd’ in the top leit-lend 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name 1. 
address of the eender. 

6, attempts must arrive not later than Tif-!s7 
April 8th. 


th. 
7. Bach competition will be judged separately, sri 
rizes, as announced in t footlines, will to 
to the efforts considered the best. 
seat — oO! ties for a money prite, (he | rize wel 
i fi re awe a, 2 
be divided, and) mbirs discretion of the Editor. 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelll as a ssenger in any pari 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay an number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 brvay | INSURANCE, 


i RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 


£100 AEROPLANE 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claizis :f 
£1,000 each—not for one only 1,000 specially guaran | 
by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Cox 
PORATION, LIMITED, 86 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudou, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following conditivns, 
must be sent within seven days to the above addresz. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the 

legal representative of any person kille! bv 

EJ ,OGO snaccident in Great Britain or Ireland to ths 

bia = Eno os pooeee! was 

travelling as a passenger (inclu po ce servants: 

railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 

had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on 1.3 

, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual s::;.0- 

Fire: written in ink or pencil, on the space provided atthe tu +t. 

This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, sv loi; 19 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to ‘3 
legal representative of such person injured, should death resi t 
from such accident within three calendar montis thereaier, 
and that notice of the accident bo given within seven dijs 

f its occurrence. 
© ee In the event of a person, not being a raiiw:y 
servant on duty, nora suicide, nor epyaged ie ot 
¢ | 00 illegal act, having thecurrent numler of Peay.» ‘¢ 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being bic t 
by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although n. iy 
an acerdent to any train in which he, or she, may de trarell) 3.18 
a@ passenger, the le He ry of the deceased will re.«.+@ 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the covpca 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be givento | @ 
Ocgan ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoOBrORATION, Litres, 
86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven daysfrow 
the occurrence of the accident. 

Ono Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal repre-t 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident “tite 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time uf 
such accident had in his, or her, possession, the In: 
Coupon on this page, or. the paper in which it is, with h 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the s 

rovidedat the foot, and that death occurred within twenty tour 

ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accide. tt» 
the said Corporation at above address witbin three days ci its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the conor is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal repres:uta- 
tive of anyoue dying as the directund sole result of troirics 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinsdo 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within t» 
four fours from the meceigs of the injuries, that he (or » 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Lusura: ¢ 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) 8 wall 
notat the time be on the acroplane nor engaged in aeronautis, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporasi.B 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the cssence ofthe contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of igaue uz'r, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject {> | 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guaran.:? 
Company Limited, Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2and J. ; 

Tho Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the }2* 
ment ofa Prem‘um under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Privt of he 
‘Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of th: 
corporation. No pergon can recover on more than one Coty 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have da aid a twelvemonths' si’: 


acription for PEARS to this: 
newsagent, or to the wabjisher, need not, during the por ad 
on, 


th th On. It 18 only necessary tofo-wst! 
ge hesagent's. Hoos! xt to ‘the publisher ‘of the D 
Henrietta 


treet, London, W.C., and a certificate will va 
sent in exehange. 
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Available from 9 a.m. Mocday, March 3lst, 
uatil 9 a.m. Monday, April 7th, 1913. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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These I8 Pictures tell their own story. Even a child can understand them. 
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SOON BEGINS TO DETEST THE SMELL OR TASTE OF | LiguoR, 


doapiees the and nething can induce him to drink it. Any wife, mother, , or friend 
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siting ee aie wassee soe Ris ons of eee eer ee te to | m- 62in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. ‘ 
Write ts for ty and ve my, Peet ta Pisin Wrevper, post paid, abecinesiy free. | 2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most durabie and 
usband, son, friend, etc. It makes no difference how long useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 
term eg wa hy oe post as er Ptae ne SS yer ts eg eB Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
2 39 and comfo le, wel shed and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. 
EDWARD J. “woons, 10 | Norfolk Street (351 AJ), London, W.C. | 2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, 
‘NOricE— reeds’ staal of curing drink habdit_is endorsed by physicians of of Huron and America as being the warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 
quie, ° + perfectl af 


————— 2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality 


size 82in. by 54in., weight 
5lb. Very warm. FREE 


2Cream Coloured 
yore re mualiy 
Crib ankets, 
as velvet, wash well, and = 


beautiful finish, full size. ae 
12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 
All orders executed in rotation as they arrive bl post. 


ustra Bargain Catalcgnes of Sankets’ Heartbru Table Yinen, Bed- 
= Seecde, Overs man tein, Curtains, ne, Bie 7 sire SenPom Free, his: whe writing, you mention 
son's Week; 


F. HODGSON & SONS raat Dates: WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


HAVE A SHOT 
roe £100 


offered by 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 


for spotting the best Advertisements in the March, 
April, and May numbers, 

Even if you AIM FOR IT and miss you may pot one of the other valuable 
prizes, consisting of £5 Notes and Columbia Hornless Graphophones. You 
will find full particulars in the April Number, so buy your sony now 


and see if you cannot HIT THE MARK. 


THE APRIL PEARSON’S MAGAZINE - Price 6d. 


NOW ON SALE. 


The ‘‘SILKRITE’ SELF-FILLING Fountain Pen, Post Free, 


G. Gittins, Eeq. writes: “The ‘Silkrite’ Pen would be cheap at five times the price.” 


Rich Eboneen barrel 7 inches Tong, sito 1éct, Gold- 
GUARANTEED 5 VEARS! Te. Teip rails ieclf in two seconds 
The Countess of Winchelsea encloses P.O. 1/6 for * + Siikrite 7 Pen, M. G. Powel, a . writes: “Ts 
equals any other make at 10/-!"" F. W. Hyde, » writes: “ Four more *Bilbr ; like this as we)! 
asan an aes tried.” 
1,000 Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! 


Testimonials and Catalogue, 
The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. ‘Dept 4), 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


Se ee CO 


IN “MIDDLES.” ~~ 


1,400 


CONSOLATION 
PRIZES OF 


5/- 2/6 


FROM THESE WORDS. 


__ww THERE'S L.s.D. 


2nd PRIZE  : 


1048 _ 


—————_—_— SS 


PRIZE : 


Ist 3rd PRIZE: 


AO ee ee ee ee_—ee_cee ee 
THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. om 

First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for “Middles.” Then 

construct a‘ Middle” of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the 


MAKE “ MIDDLES” 


vhicn sam fs beak AP APRIL SHOWERS | HOBBLE SKIRTS] HORSE SHOES | MEREDITH 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “Middle” must begin with either of the eel SECOND THOUGHTS] MOTOR SMASH | EARLY DOORS | UNCLE PAT 
two middle letters in heavy type in the list opposite, and the second and third with any of the | boas pp | LITTLE TROUBLES | OVER WORKED | PIGEON HOLE| ODDS ON 
letters in the alphabet used either once or twice. For instance, suppose you take the | WELD UP| APRIL FOOLS FREE GOUPON | ALWAYS LATE GOAL KICK 
word “LACE,” the centre letters of which are “A” and ““C.” Use, say, the letter ae A FLIRT |STARTING PRICES | WISE PEOPLE |BULL’S EYE} | LINESMAN 
as the initial for the first word and, say, “G" and “B” for the aioe sed ane ig | MISFIT |NEWLY MABRIED |DARK HORSES [DEAD HEAT |EFASILY MADE 
get “ ATTRACTS GIDDY BACHELOR.” Or, the om word E, we could LoOMET | TWELVE O'CLOCK |THE LINCOLN | COLLAR STUD) DIRTY TRICK 
use the letter “C” as initial for our first word and say “S" for the second word and | osgpay|DULL MORNINGS | BABY'S DUMMY | BLOODSTONE 'STUFFY ROOM 


we get “CONSTANTLY SMUGGLED.” 


lisvessssssessessesssessssssssscassaseescnesserseseseeses CME BCPOSS HOLE vrsreerereersscrerrrerteren teense snes 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLE,” NO. 60. 


WORD SELECTED. 


ory 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


“ MIDDLE.” 


9. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
willbe disqualified. me ca 
, nd addresses must be written in ink in the space prov’ 
Tepduriting and bleck lead penctl cannot be accepted. 
filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita postal 
Pe tphapi ben na arace: it in an envelope addressed to the EDITOR, 
Pearson's Weekly, Wenvietta Street, London, W.C. 


4, Mark your envelope “Middles No. 60," in the top left-hand corner. 
6. Allattempts must arrivcon or before Tuesday, April 8th. 


try forms, you may use one or both, You may write 
to" Middies bdo If you use the two entry forms a postal, order 


for Is, must be sent. 


Pore oo Oo oe Prrerereerer rr rrrrrrrrrrriirir Tr a en he 


Preereetrreettern nutri mtr eet eee eeeceeeecenseceserecerereeeserece: «sere es eemeeraenenenraaeeeereee een carer senenereresenereeeeaerens: Serneeces 


4 agree te abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it os final, and I enter ony on thie under. 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “* Pearson's Weekly, 


Signed svvrvevcecceroceroeccecesserccesssseeccnccessecceresceeseease cesses sesseesenens soeeee 


AGEPCSS scecoererrerrercerveeressecccorecscessseececsccecssenenssereen ees cceeeeccevesseseeesens 


if you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one below send 1/-. 


cassceceseeee CME BCPOSS OTE voc .ce.ccrirccrsescnnsscnercaeecerneseereeene nner eet DD 
0. 60. 


< 


WORD SELECTED. ” 


“* mIDDLEs.” 


first ill be awarded to the sender of 
wt The eit Fristcaiaeres to be the best the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be — : 
taken into consideration. If tl are more senders than one of eveeeee cee: on 
g'' Middle” thus selected by the adjudicators, the prise will be divided e 
amongst allsuch senders. 
9 Other prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 
@ompetitors whose efforts show merit. 
10. The Editor will accept noresponsibility in regard to the loss or nom 
@elivery of any attempt submitted. 
11. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
1% The published decision /s final, and competitors may enter on 
thie understanding only. 


C00 -cevesceccoesevensreesecees 


$9 reeereccceconsoroguennnoneeeseareroos 


sOErereeceereenseeseeaeaeeneneeeerereecseceen-+ enesee Pes corvecraceecececscsesvesceecorese 


published in “ Pearson’s Weekly” and to acc 


eeeeeecssecscoerecscaserteeeeeseces- eerenserececsscesonuceare Caneen res 


Fear por rh el only on this unaer 


[No. of P.O... .csssscesseeee 


4 agres te abide by the decision 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson's 


Slgtied vvsvevccsccvecersssscesncvesccccessscctcscssdecesesececceeuesseces cos sceverseeseaces 


RESULT OF 


“«MIDDLES’’ 


THE FIRST PRIZE OF £300 


has been awarded ‘to: 


J. ©. PHILLIPS, Hove House, Grindleford, Sheffield, 
for the “Middle”: “«xISs”—INVENTOR DESERVES MONUMENT, 
THE SECOND PRIZE OF £50 
has been awarded to: 

Mrs. B. LOTT, Monaco, Meon Road, Portsmouth, 
for the “Middle”: “ramiLY Jans”—tove’s “LABEL” Lost.| 
THE THIRD PRIZE OF £25 


has been awarded to: 


WwW. S. SMITH, 16 Chancelot Terrace, Edinburgh, 
for the “Middle”: gooD Form ”—DOMINIE’S CANE DUSTY. 


700 PRIZES OF 5s. EACH.| 


Abraham, G. M., High St., Kirkintilloch. 
|, 125 Holmesdale Rd., 8, Norwood. 
Adame, W. 125 Holmescets chester Ha” andeld, 


Liverpool. + 
i St., Friockheim, N.B. 
Ab. J. Lilybank St Ti See er iyne: 


Apperley, 
aa a Meree 
shton-on- Mersey. 

Archibald, Mrs., ‘9 Mentone Ave., Portobello, 
Arneil, W., 10 Bonnar St., Dunfermline. 
Arnold, Evelyn, il Ranelagh Rd., Weymouth. 

O., Picturedrome, Rhosllanerchrugog, 
J 


irs. 8, 38 Kennington Ave., Ashley 


J., 5 Holborn Ave., Bangor. 
Atcheson, E., The Limes, Queens Rd., Ashton- 


on-! 
Kcingon, W., Oadby Villa, Ockbrook, Derby. 
A ineen A’, 7 Tideswell Rd. Eastbourne. 
Acmtin, 7 Tee OM P.Q., Alvaaton. I Derby. 
Ba, oe UF, Ave., Manor Drive, 
Bailey, =. The Earls Rd., Nuneaton. 


a Gables, ’ 
J. W., Mirfield, Alexandra Rd., Leicester. 
ley, Mre, M., 7 Westbrook Rd., Alton, Hants, 

Bailey, R., 46 Sheen Mortlake, 8.W. 

Baird, A. A., 47 Naburn 8t., 8.S., Glasgow. 


Baker, EB. 8., Thorton, Ashcombe Park, Weston- 
super: Mare. 


Baker, G., 45 Salisbury Pl., Bishop Auckland. 

Balderstone, E. A., Drake Lane, Holbeach, Lincs, 

Baldock, C., Fielding 8t., Faversham. 

Baldwin, A. J., 36 Bailey St., Brynmawr, Brecon. 

Barber, J.. 10 Rhiw: St.. High Park 8t., 
Liverpool. 


Barbour, Annie, 249 Main St., Bridgeton, Glas, 
Barker, A., 12 n Tce., Roundhay, 
Barker, Mrs. &., 274 Howard 8t., Bursiem. 
Dr. A., 1 Charlemont 8t., Dublin. 

Barnes, ©. 8 Pendlebury St., Bolton. 
Barratt, Mra. A., 62 Orosby Rd., W. Bridgford. 
Boeri hat on Bae Suan 

ai on, oda e ery, ary, Taunton 
Barstow, Mrs. K. M., Wood View, Bletchley. 
Bartholomew, Elsie, 98 St. Ann's Rd., Rotherham, 
Bass, H., 5 Bishopegate, E.c. 
Bates, G, H., 35 Hill Park, Peckham Rye, 8.E. 
Beales, J., Park Cottage, Shrewton, Wilts. 
Beatson, G., 26 Urban Cotts., Boherbce, Tralee. 
y, B., 33 Commercial Ra. Bournemouth. 
Bee, J., 53 Derby Rd., Heaton Chapel, Stockport, 
Bell, A., 406 Unthanks Rd., Norwich, 


G., Hopefield, Evesham. 
Bennett, H., 55 Craven Ave., outh, 
Benson, H. H., 55 Somerville Rd., Waterloo, L'pool 


Bethel, 72 Barton Lane, Eccles, M'ter. 
re W., 5a Benden ‘Toe. Carlyle Rd., 


ing, W. 
Beotoa, R., Hawfield Farm, Stanton, Burton-on- 


Trent. 
Biffen, Mrs., 63 Dalmabia Rd., Southchurch. 
Bigg, Alice A., 10 Kinfauns ‘Ra. Goodmayes, 
Bi: ham, Mrs., 34 Ivanhoe 8t., Newfoundpool. 
Bia 0. 3 Cambria Grove, Oranmer 8t, 
Bishop, "Bowie, 22 Bedford Rd. St. Ives, 

Cornwall. 
Bishop, Louisa, 1 The Mall, Brentford. 


Bentley, M. A, Bockleton, Tenbury, Worca. 
F. 


Biackie, F., 13 Ure 8t., Govan. 
Blanch, C., Gt. Gockham, Thetford 
Blanchflower, E., 53 Upland Rd., K. Dulwich, 8.B. 


Blianey, Miss E., 104 Church St., Luton. 
Body, Mra., 23 Liverpool St., Brighton. 
Boha! C., 52 Swansea Rd., Readin, 


n, D. a 
Born, Miss, The Studio, Randalstown. Go. Antrim, 
Booth, 8. V., 104 Third Ave., Manor Park, E. 

Bourne, H. H., 42 Broadstone Rd., Reddish, 


ower, Mri 

Bower, H., Bari of Stamford Arms, Groby. 

Bowes, Muss N. M., 93 Main 8t., Cockermouth, 

Bowman, A., 2 Antrim Rd., Belfast. 

Boyd, W. J., H.MS. Assiatance, Berehaven. 

Bradbury, H. D., 2 Osborne Gr., Lightcliffe, 
alifax. 

Mrs. J. E., 7 Grove Rd., Norwich. 

Sheffield. 


Bristow, Mrs. E. A.,36 King St., Maidenhead. 
+» 10 Brooklyn Rd., Seaford. 
F en, iy wat iford 
+ A A. ju. 
Camp, Wilts. 


Brown, J., 3 Woodbank Cotte, Weodend, 
Oardende 


Broughton, W. A., 3 Cla: 
Brown, F- 1, 0th Ba 


A , Leith. 
R, A., Lyndhurst, Gravelly Hill N., B'ham. 
Brawn, W., 61 Infirmary Rd., Sheffield. 
Brown, W., Union Infirmary, Shistov, Prescot. 


Burgess, W., 
Nottingham. 
Burkitt, A., Town Hall, Brighton. 
Barrows, Ww. Junr., White Hart Hotel, Crediton, 
von. 
Butlin, A. W., 9 Haynes Rd., Leicester. 


Callender, G. E., 11 West Raby 8t., Darlington: 
jas, 


Cattermole, B., a e Rd., Seven Kings. 
Ohallinor, W.,'19 Frith 8t., Leek, Staffs. 
Chapman, D. P.,.23 Navarino Rd., Dalston, NE. 
Onarlesworth, ., 2 Cliffe Tce, Robin Hood, 


Chatterton, Mrs. W., 240 Wallhall St., Crewe. 
1H, G,, Benland Cottage, Warnbam. 
, A., Queens Gate, Beverley, Yorks. 
Child, 0,69 Upland Rd., E, Dulwich, 8.5. 
Child, W, B., Westley Rd., Acocks Green, B'ham. 
Church, Miss, Fysche Hall, Knareshoro’ Yorks, 
Clancy, J., 1'Vernon 8t., $.C. Rd., Dublin 
Clark, G., Offchurch, Leamicgton Spa, 


Clark, J. D., 76 Glasgow Rd., Burnbank, Hawil..o 
Clark, J., Upper Gilmour Pi., Edivburgh. 
Ciay, 8., Orozier Ho., New Shildon, Oo. Durl:am 
Gleghora, Bandsman F., 2nd Lancashise 
‘usiliers, Citadel Barracks, Dover. 
ver, LA H., 71 York 8t., Rugby. 
Coates, A., Lawrencetown, Oo. Down. 
J.R., 50 The Common, Woo! wich. 
}., 42 Dewsbury Rd., Wakcfielil. 


hian, Mrs, P., Kilmacow, Waterford. 
' Oo! J., Bast Villa, Avlertborpe. 


Cole, W., 71 North Rd., Plymouth. 
Coles, E. H., 26 Cameron Rd., Chesham. 
Cook, Mies M., 32 Highfield, Scarborough. 
A. R., 48 Kelly St., Greenock. 
E., Church Rd., Kilmington, Bath. 
rs., 3 Alexandra Bl., Orid Down, Batu. 
Mre. D., 64 Lyndhurst Rd , Darwea. 
Cooper, M. G., 221 Winn 8t., Lincoln. 
peland, Mra, J. W., 22 Railway Tce, Hvl- 


gate, York. 
Corbett, R. O., 93 Hope St., Glasgow. 
Corker, J., 2 Belhaven Tce., Edinburgh. 
Cosgrove, P., 25 Belvidere Rd., Dublin. 
Cox, F., 259 Mortlake Ra., ford. 
Craig, W., 76 Percy 8t., N-W., Glasgow. 
Crane, Mrs. A., 235 St. Helens Rd., Bolton 
Crpmaok E., 51 Addison Gdns., W Keusingtva 
ar! a 
Oronin, P., 164 Yarrow Tcé., Selkirk. 
W. F., Argyle Rd., Heeley. Sheffi~! | 


D. M., Belmont, Newport, Pembroke-:. '* 
alate Clergy Houses, Harwd 8 


m bo. 
Das, W. R., 17 Victoria Rd., 8.. South:er 
Danter, A., 162 Coney Hill Rd., Gloucest«: 
Davy, E. A., 21 Dault Rd., Wandsw rth, 5 


Dawe, W. 8., 4 Fairfax Tce., Stoke, Devonn'’. 
Daziey, Sergt. G., ' H.” Company, Suffolk Ke; 
South Camp, Aldershot. , 
Deacon, G., Cottage, Elliotts, nr. Hora” 
Dearn, F.. 60 Norway St., Waterloo, nr. Ip. |, 
Denham, R., 6 St. Mary's Rd., W. Cowes, 1) 

Dennis, i. 25 Havelock St., Swindon. 


Printed b; 
E.C , an 
Lrp.,, at Pearson's i 
riotta Street, London, W.C. 


4 FREE | 


THE COMPETITORS’ AID AGENCY, 


A bona-fide organieation promoted to aid, advise and protect competitors free of charge, 
now invites any competitor anxious for success to eend stamped address for 


4 SPECIAL EFFORTS FREE! 


The C.A.A. was jounded with high ideals by a Journalist of recognised ability, a Mterary expe lon 
competition experience, and a well-known new eer Special Cominixste ene a ohlong 
AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE C.A.A. 
FREE AID The C.A.A.'s chiet object is to prvvide competitors PREE wiih \ 
- © efforts tur any compellfiuns here are many ‘sOjutionists” ether 
efforts or rerending <0 Bupply them free, but hitherto mo publ.c-spivited body has offerca 
absolutely irce. ihe C.A.A. now dees 80! 


—TheC.A.A.’sspecialadvice department gives members walu 
FREE ADVICE. ins fitit sitcat charg. ‘ iapiseeyice 
PROTECTION —This is probably theC.A.A.’e mest landable vim. A vigorous (.A A eam 
© paign ise just commencing against ail bo, us solut.onists. The Compericun 
world must be cleansed of these pests, and the C.A.A. is ecnducting 


a UGE REFERENDUM™M SCHEME 
in order to obtain the views of the public on this ur,ent mutter. 


Pull particulars of the C.A.A’s magaificent aims, objects, and canipaigns 
are contained ia the C.A.A.'’s Prosgectus. this will be sent gratis with 


4 SPECIAL FREE EFFORTS 


for which you should send a stamped address to-day to a P 
C.A.A. (Section A), 31 REPLINGHAM RD., SOUTHFIELDS, LONDON. 


STILL LEADING. 


31,050 


UNDIVIDED FIRST PRIZES. 


00 “ Weekly Dispatch,” February 9th, 19153. 
“A Good Conscience—Austere Dictator Ever.” 


cit ee ae ee Pe | 


2 Be OTE 


“ Answers” Undivided First Prize. 
“ Wonderful—Wireless Telegraphy's Leap.” 


i —] 


00 “ Answers" Undivided First Prize. : ; 
“Half Brick—Bagpipe-learner's Honorarium.” 


‘nese proofs, publicly given, are a safeguard for you—a new 
because they show that you will be dealing with a solutionist 

ready knows and supplies® the kind of lines required to win 

‘y of Big Prizes. 

ic On the other hand, if you deal with one who gives no proper proofs 

i 102 Wins already obtained, what. possibility is there that you will be 

first client to get a big prize? You cannot'even be confident that he 

ws how to write big prize winners. 

(io by the proofs, REAL PROOFS, publicly given. 

What I have done before I shall do again, and there is no reason why 


¥QU should not be one of the noxt to obtain a fortune with one 
“amy solutions, 


has a wonderful effect on almost every prize list. “‘Marvellous! ” Burdett's 
clients exclaim. “Is he indeed a magician?’ they ask. Frankly, I am 
myself surprised at my phenomenal success. I tave probably more to do witb 
securing the big prizes than any solutionist living., Here is evidence of « most 
convincing nature .— 
A “FINALS” PRIZE-WINNER'S GLOWING PRAISE. 
Dear Sir,—It is with greatest pleasure { write to say that I hove con a prize (Fer, 2nd) with the 
Sivst week's efforts I have received from you after testing unsuccessfully almost all the advertised 
Bolutionists. Lam tery sanguine of getting frequently in the prize cists if ym continue to send me tie 
same class of Solutions, which cannot help but catch the judge’s eye by their originality and willy 
conception. (Signed) E. C, —————.,, 21 Blackfriars Road, London, 


This is Typical of the Numerous Testimonials I Receive Weekly. 
One-Week Offer: 4 Brilliant Exclusive Specials, 
1/-, and 15% commission. (Please send stamped addresses). 


So that you may prove for yourself the magnijicent quality of my efforts, I will send you 


FRE 


trial Prize-Winuing Solutions (any Competition) upon receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope. ——-- ~——- SEND NO MONEY. If’S ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


£10 REWARD —_I will present a £10 no‘e to any cilent proving that the efforts I send him 
e have been duplicated and sent to another client for the same contest (clerical 
excepted). I challenge any other solutionist to make uw similar offev—some of them dare not! 


MAX BURDETT (Dept. 12), 9 Pirbright Rd., Wandsworth, London. 


NOTE—AIl my cfforts are written by hand—NOT ‘‘ typewritten.” No. 12 


oe Ss re ree 


Ky 
4 ——— 
F TERMS for all Solutions: @ for 1s. 


| 
| PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £500 Winners), 
: 2 tov, 1s. 34 for 1s. Gd.; 8 for 3s. Monthly Terms: 2 weekly, 8s.; 4 weekly, 
ws. Gd. ; 6 weekly, 8s.; 8 weekly, 108. Enclose sufficient stamped addresses. 
10 per cent. commission on prizes over £1, 
| 
| 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


£1000 WON. 
FREE SOLUTIONS. FREE SOLUTIONS. 


Advertiser who has recently been corresponding with a few persons in connection with Competition Solutions 
has met with phenomenal succeas, over £1,000 having been won with his efforts during the last Two Months; he 
has therefore decided to invite a few more to take a share of a limited number of solutions be intends to prepare 
each week. 

Those prepared to act honourably after result, should send a stamped addressed envelope for two free 
solutions for any current competition, also particulars of recent successes. 


Address—R. HARTWELL, Cranbrook, Leytonstone, London. 


‘ARSITY HONOURMAN'S 
EXCLUSIVES. 


‘very line I send out equally deserves to win as 
' 
| 


<a 


one (Jan. 12) which won the Weekly Dis- 
h , viz., ‘THE Britis Pusiic,— 
. acts History Casvay.” 7 
\B.—AU efforts absolutely unduplicated both 
vm and in idea, 
Terms :—Finals, 1/- per coupon. Other Comps., 
sines, 1/; monthly, 3/6, Stamped envelopes. 
H. @ TAYLOR, M.A., Beacon Lodge, Reigate. 


SOLUTIONS. 
“Middies,” “Heads and Tails,” &e. 


-ranteed noduplicates. Trisl: Two Specials 64.. or 
per week for four weeks 36, eight weeks 6/6, 
teen weeks 10/-, 


cvatles Platt, 60 Stapleton Rd., Upper Tooting,S.W. 


{ . 9 . 
|The Competitors’ Mutual Society THIS IS THE FREE SUCCESS COUPON. 
| § Has a reputation, ie rane One _ Frenion gris 
\8 id total a’ ‘i repo: members during "i 
| | Bae 73 mel ith of 8 months and upward members won, and we TO THE SUPT., 
f prove our assertions in the “ Prize- Winners’ Chronicle,’ sent free. COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY, 
et Finals, Heads or Tails, BEVERLEY, YORKS. 
5 We have the services of ieee COMPETI- Sallies, Middles, Bullets, Dear Sir, 
1} ON EEPER TS, oth of prot aoe ee Ep ransiemstey eronved Please send me two likely First Prize Winning Efforts 
ik | ech aot together dig ip i of Competitions ond by our Staff are first cri- | for..............., also copy of the Prize Winners’ Chronicle, giving PROOF of 
6) atthe heels have A RESIDENT EXPERT ticised,andunlesshaving Wins by hundreds of members in all papers. I enclose stamped addressed 
} | in receipt of £200 a year. We pay our staff a Winning Chance are envelope (or 1d. stamp), and agree to pay on Wins as follows: 5s. prize, 9d.; 
 ' well; wo can afford to, our wins are so many and our not sent out, Every 7s, 6d. prize, 1s.; 103. prize, 1s. 6d.; £1 or over, 2s. Gd. inthe £. If I like 


day of the week we our efforts, you will let mo have a three months’ supply on your 
receive spontaneous © WIN—NO PAY SYSTEM. 

letters of thanks from 

delighted winners, 


REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE ! 


commissions big. The efforts we send out. are the 


| BEST BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE ! 


NAME ccccoccsccsccsccccscescvccccccccscsscsesaesseceesccacenscassccsssvcarsoesssesesee 


ADDRESS  .ccccccccsccssecccsccecccsccessssctscteconseesseneeseecesceeser sees soren srs 
LO =| 2350 .. «.  «.  .. _ WON ONCE ‘ 
EOOK AT =| S300 <1 “WON FOUR TIMES. asta earmenntenicitn ss eects . 
THESE - -| #250... . WON TEN TIMES. 


r TTS a 9 

WINS ~~ =| £10 4: ~ WON THIRTEEN Time, Remember, ww ! 

WINS - = = 25 to £5 won Hundreds of Times. SEND NOW, IF NOT, WHY NOT? IT S FREE $ ! 
One member has won over 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12. ™ 


) CHARGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. Address: SUPT., C.M.S.,26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY, 


NS 


a A 2 i 
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THANKS TO ~ &, 


BEECHAM 


9 


DULLNESS FLIES AWAY 


SPILLS. 
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